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INTRODUCTION 


Originally this publication concerned itself solely with ab- 


stracts of doctoral dissertations available either as positive mi- 
crofilm, or paper enlargements. Later it became advisable to in- 
clude abstracts of longer monographs of merit. 

The same conditions warranting microfilm publication of 
dissertations, namely size, expense of publishing through ordinary 
channels, delay in publication, and a limited but nonetheless im- 
portant demand for copies, apply equally well to certain mono- 
graphs of a specialized nature. Thus Microfilm Abstracts is di- 
vided into three parts: 1) Abstracts of doctoral dissertations; 

2) Abstracts of monographs, other than dissertations; and, 3) A 
cumulative index of titles appearing in previous issues of Micro- 
film Abstracts and other special volumes of abstracts prepared 
for individual institutions. 

Beginning with Volume X, No. 1, the cumulative index will 
cumulate titles for the current year only and will begin afresh 
with Number 1 of each volume, rather than every three years as 
in the past. 

Also, beginning with Volume X, No. 1, Microfilm Abstracts 
will be issued quarterly rather than semi-yearly as in the past. 

In the case of dissertations the candidate's committee must 
approve the thesis as ready for publication, serving somewhat as 
a screen against poor scholarship and premature publication. 
Such control cannot be exercised in the case of monographs. This 
service is limited therefore to accredited and mature scholars, 
each manuscript is presented and must stand on its own merits 
without further editing or inspection by University Microfilms. 
| While many are familiar with the salient points of microfilm 
publication, there are many more who are not, and for their infor- 
mation the following summary of microfilm publication may be of 
interest: 
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1. The author submits a carefully typed first copy of the 
manuscript, ready for publication without corrections. 


2. The author also submits an abstract of 600 words or less, 
accurately describing the contents of the manuscript, as a 
guide to it, but not as a substitute for it. 


3. The manuscript is microfilmed, the negative carefully in- 
spected, and put in vault storage. 
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iv INTRODUCTION 


4. The manuscript is catalogued by an expert, and this in- 
formation sent to the Library of Congress, for printing 
and distribution of cards to depository catalogues and 


libraries. 


5. The abstract is printed in the forthcoming issue of Micro- 
film Abstracts which is distributed without charge to lead- 
ing libraries here and abroad, and to a Selected list of 
journals and abstracting services. In this way each title 
becomes integrated into the bibliographical system of 


scholarship. 


6. The charge for this service is $20.00 irrespective of the 
size of the manuscript. 


7. Anyone, after consulting the abstract and concluding the 
complete manuscript would be of value, can obtain a mi- 
crofilm copy from University Microfilms at 1 - 1/4 cents 
per page, or aS a paper enlargement at 10 cents per page. 


This method separates the two necessary functions of pub- 
lishing: notification, or the process of informing prospective users 
of the existence and contents of a manuscript and distribution, or 
the furnishing of a copy upon demand. Each of these functions pays 
its own way, Since if no one wishes a copy the investment is small. 
However, if there is a demand, copies can be produced at current 


book rates. 
Such is the plan back of Microfilm Abstracts. The service 


is available to any graduate school wishing to work with us on the 
publication of doctoral dissertations, or to any mature and qualified 
author of a monograph who wishes to publish in this way. Details 
will be gladly furnished upon request. 


Eugene B. Power 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF LAND TENURE IN EGYPT 
(Publication No. 1631)* 


Hassan Aly Dawood, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


Three-fourths of the 19 million inhabitants of Egypt depend on 
agriculture for their livelihood. They cultivate about 8 million fed- 
dans (acres), approximately 3 percent of the nation’s area, all of 
which is completely dependent on the Nile for irrigation. Thisarea 
has one of the highest man-land ratios in the world. While the pro- 
ductive area is slowly increasing, population is increasing rapidly. 

Private property rights in land were recognized in Egypt dur- 
ing the late 1800’s. The total number of land holdings increased 
from 767,000 in 1890 to 2,606,000 in 1945, while the average sizeof 
holdings decreased from 6.5 feddans in 1896 to 2.3 in 1945. In 1945, 
about 94 percent of the holdings contained less than five feddans, 
).o percent between 5 and 49.9, and 0.5 percent more than 50 
feddans. 

The average size farm in 1947 was 6 feddans, but more than 
four-fifths of the farms contained less than 5 feddans. Besides 
their small size, most farms are composed of numerous minute 
tracts, sometimes of impractical size, and of great distance from 
each other. 

For cultural reasons and because of its almost fixed supply of 
agricultural land, prices are very high, and inheritance provides 
the principal method by which land is acquired. Vertical social 
mobility (climbing the agricultural ladder) in Egypt is rigid. In 
1945 the average farm laborer in the United States could have pur- 
chased an acre of land with his wages of less than ten days. For 
the Egyptian laborer a comparable purchase required the wages of 
20 years. Tenants are little better off. Instead of profiting from 
their rental operations, they usually squeeze themselves and live 
miserable lives because of the high rents they pay for the use of 
land. 

According to available data, the most productive and efficient 
farms are in the 5-10 feddan size group. While the average gross 
output per feddan in the country was 37.8 Egyptian pounds in 1947, 
it was 41.4 on the group of farms in the 5-10 feddans group. Only 
10 percent of the farms are found in this group. 
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The land tenure system provides neither for the most efficient 
use of land, nor for the maximization of the country’s agricultural 
output. 


The system is characterized by: 
1. A large landless agricultural laborer population that of- 


fers its services for low wages. 
2. A tenant population that has tended to bid up the high 


rents asked by landowners, 
3. Low standards of rural living. 
Landlord-tenant relations are affected, indeed dominated, by 


the strong bargaining position of the landowners. The situation 


calls for regulation. 
Measures for improving the land-tenure system in Egypt are 


of two categories. 
a. Direct measures. These include: Increasing the area 


under cultivation, more equitable distribution of land holdings, 
more efficient size of operated units, and more equitable land- 


owner-tenant relations. 
b. Indirect measures. These include: Education, industri- 


alization, migration and birth control. 
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AGRICULTURE 


THE EFFECT OF ZINC ETHYLENE BISDITHIOCARBAMATE 
ON THE GROWTH RESPONSES OF THE TOMATO PLANT 


(Publication No. 1659)* 


Robert George Emge, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


Tomato seedlings were grown in a complete and a zinc-defi- 
cient modified Hoagland’s solution. The modification of the nutrient 
solutions was required in order to comply with the purification pro- 
cedure. Precautions were taken to maintain an environment suitable 
for optimum growth of the plants and to insure, in some instances, 
the development of zinc-deficiency symptoms. 

The effect of 95% zineb (zinc ethylene bisdithiocarbamate) on 
plant growth was determined by spraying one group of plants with 
zineb and comparing them, after a period of 20 to 30 days, with an- 
other group that had been sprayed with zinc sulfate. Dry weights, 
zinc-content and heights of the plants were taken. 

It was shown that a zineb spray stimulates (1) zinc-deficient 
plants that were not showing deficiency symptoms at time of spray- 
ing; (2) zinc-deficient plants that were showing deficiency symp- 
toms at time of spraying; and (3) plants that were growing inacom- 
plete nutrient solution at time of spraying. 

It was concluded that under the conditions of this investigation, 
the zinc in zineb was responsible for the growth stimulation of the 


tomato plants. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 


IMMUNOLOGIC STUDIES WITH PHYSICALLY SEPARATED 
FRACTIONS OF THE TUBERCLE BACILLUS: 
I. PREPARATION OF THE FRACTIONS AND SOME OF 
THEIR IMMUNOLOGIC PROPERTIES; IJ. STUDIES WITH 
SERA FROM NORMAL AND TUBERCULOUS HUMAN SUBJECTS 


(Publication No. 1566)* 


Ben H. Boltjes, M.D., Ph.D. 
(in collaboration with T. N. Harris, M.D.) 
University of Pennsylvania, 1949 





The following is an abstract of Papers I and II: Suspensions of 
four strains of tubercle bacilli were fragmented in the sonic mag- 
neto-striction oscillator. The suspension of fragments and soluble 
material was then subjected to differential centrifugation. The 
residue fraction (R) and the fraction of cytoplasmic particles (CP) 
were obtained as sediments at 5,000 and 15,000 RPM, respectively, 
while the supernatant fraction (S) was composed of material not 
sedimented after six hours at 90,000 G. Complement-fixing anti- 
bodies to the three fractions appeared in rabbits which had received 
the respective fractions or whole organisms parenterally. The CP 
and § fractions were characterized by several immunologic proce- 
dures and were found to be reasonably distinct although slight 
cross-contamination of one fraction with the other was evident. 
The chief differences between CP and S were: 

1. Striking differences in physical characteristics. 

2. Wide range of ratios of anti-CP titers t6 anti-S titers in in- 
dividual sera. 

3. Prozone phenomenon in the range of S antigenic complex 
excess but not in the range of CP antigenic complex excess. 

4. Differences brought out by multiple subdivision of the 
fractions. 

5. CP but not S produced dermal sensitivity in rabbits. 

A degree of correlation was found between the anti-CP titers of 
sera from tuberculous humans and the extent and dynamic status of 


the disease. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 


STUDIES ON THE MECHANISM OF THE RESISTANCE- 
LOWERING ACTION OF COMMERCIAL HOG GASTRIC MUCIN 


(Publication No. 1576)* 


John Melville Dickerman, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The purpose of these studies was to re-evaluate certain factors 
which have been proposed by various workers to be related to the 
mechanism by which commercial hog gastric mucin lowers the re- 
sistance of animals to bacterial invasion. Also, an attempt was 
made to find any evidence that might point to an entirely different 
mode of action. 

For this research a composite sample of mucin was used, 
Since preliminary experiments demonstrated a lack of uniformity 
in the resistance-lowering action of the individual lots of mucin. 
As an aid in this work, fractions of mucin were prepared from the 
composite sample by high speed centrifugation. 

The studies of mucin and its fractions were divided into two 
categories: The action on bacteria and the effect on the host. The 
action of these substances on bacterial growth, virulence, and 
morphological alterations, with respect to the formation of an arti- 
ficial capsule, was determined. Experiments on the host dealt with 
the rate of absorption from the peritoneal cavity, the titer of circu- 
lating complement, and the effect on phagocytes with regard to 
phagocytosis and intraphagocytic digestion of bacteria. 

The results of this research showed that the growth of the or- 
ganism in the mucin-peritoneal fluid mixture, where the bacteri- 
cidal action of complement had been inactivated, was partly re- 
sponsible for the resistance-lowering action of mucin. Another 
factor was the phagocytosis of large amounts of mucin particulate 
matter, which blocked intraphagocytic digestion of bacteria by the 
leucocytes. The manner in which mucin particulate matter entered 
the leucocytes and blocked the intraphagocytic digestion of bacteria 
is unknown. Two possibilities were suggested and discussed. 
Probably the most important of these factors was the slow rate of 
absorption of the viscous mucin and material suspended in it from 
the peritoneal cavity of the inoculated animal. 

Finally, these studies indicated that mucin did not appreci- 
ably alter the virulence of the organism in question or produce 
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protective coverings or capsules of mucus material around the 
bacteria suspended in it. Likewise, mucin did not destroy leuco- 
cytes or prevent the phagocytosis of bacteria. 


BIOCHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS AND NUTRITIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS OF PARACOLON BACILLI 


(Publication No. 1734)* 


Irving Olitzky, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


In recent years slow-lactose-fermenting bacilli of enteric or- 
igin (paracolons) have been the subject of much experimental work. 
The increasing interest in these bacteria has been the result of the 
accumulation of evidence pertaining to the pathogenicity of some 
paracolon types. Much information is available concerning the inti- 
mate relationships of the paracolons to the Escherichia-Aerobactor 
group and the Proteus, Salmonella, and Shigella genera. These re- 
lationships are apparent in the biochemical characteristics and an- 
tigenic structure of the paracolons. In order to obtain more infor- 
mation about the intermediate status of paracolon bacilli with respect 
to the other enteric bacilli a study was made of the nutritional re- 
quirements of 77 paracolon cultures. 

Cultures were obtained from both human and animal sources 
and subjected to the various biochemical tests usually employed 
for the taxonomic grouping of bacteria. Based on the IMVIC reac- 
tions and fermentation of glucose (aerogenic or anaerogenic) the 
cultures were placed into four groups: Paracolobactrum coliforme, 
Paracolobactrum intermedium, Paracolobactrum aerogenoides, 
and anaerogenic paracolons. 

Using a test medium composed of casein hydrolysate, vitamins, 
purine and pyrimidine base, inorganic salts, and glucose and by 
elimination of one or more of the constituents of the medium a per- 
spective of the gross nutritional requirements of the cultures was 
obtained. The nutritional types encountered consisted of cultures 
which required only an inorganic source of nitrogen, cultures re- 
quiring amino nitrogen, and cultures requiring growth factors in ad- 
dition to their nitrogen source requirements. P. coliforme cultures 
were generally non-exacting; 85 percent of the cultures in this 
group could be maintained in a medium in which the nitrogen source 


was ammonium salts. 
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The anaerogenic paracolon cultures grew poorly even in the 
complete test medium. The addition of small amounts of yeast ex- 
tract resulted in luxuriant growth. 

Growth factor requirements were encountered in only two cul- 
tures. These cultures exhibited a definite need for nicotinic acid. 

A nicotinic acid-tryptophane relationship was evident in the require- 
ments of several cultures. The addition of either the vitamin or the 
amino acid to a salts-glucose basal medium resulted in a growth 
response comparable to that in the complete medium. 

The aerogenic cultures which required an amino nitrogen 
source were predominately in the P. intermedium and P. aero- 
genoides species. A study of the specific amino acid requirements 
revealed that an adequate source of amino nitrogen varied from 
just one amino acid (tryptophane) for some cultures, to a mixture 
of amino acids for the other cultures. Excellent growth was achieved 
in a medium which contained 18 amino acids. Several cultures re- 
quired cystine or methionine. 

This study revealed that P. coliforme cultures are more closely 
related to the Escherichia-Aerobactor group on the basis of nutri- 
tional requirements. Requirements of the P. intermedium, P. 
aerogenoides, and anaerogenic paracolons are similar to the 
Proteus, Salmonella, and Shigella genera. 





























EVALUATION OF CHEMICAL AND BACTERIOLOGICAL 
METHODS OF DETERMINING GERMICIDAL 
ACTIVITY OF CHLORINE 


(Publication No. 1642)* 


Nahide Hatice Ozgumus, Ph.D. 
Michigan State College, 1950 


The accuracy of various chemical methods, the starch-iodide, 
ortho-tolidine flash, ortho-tolidine arsenite and the amperometric 
titration, was determined by checking with bacteriological kill titra- 
tions in the presence and absence of soluble organic and suspended 
solids, such as dextrose, agar-agar, gelatin, charcoal, diatomaceous 
earth and skim milk. 

The methods outlined in the eighth and ninth editions of Stand- 
ard Methods for the Examination of Water and Sewage were used 
for the starch-iodide, ortho-tolidine flash and the ortho-tolidine 
arsenite tests. The instructions for operating the instrument, 
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published by Wallace and Tiernan Company, were followed very 
Closely for the amperometric titration. The bacteriological titra- 
tion method was a modified procedure adapted from one first pro- 
posed by Mallmann and Schalm. 

Factors, such as pH, temperature, chlorine concentrations, the 
volume of solutions and the number of bacteria (within possible 
limits) were kept constant in order to prevent errors. 

It was observed that all the chemical tests and the bacteriolog- 
ical kill titrations were equally accurate in the absence of organic 
and inorganic substances. However, in the presence of suspended 
solids the amount of the germicidal chlorine obtained with the 
chemical tests differed from that of the bacteriological titrations. 

Both chemical and bacteriological titration methods gave iden- 
tical results when dextrose (soluble organic substance) was used. 

In the presence of organic matter, such as agar-agar, gelatin 
and charcoal, the free chlorine obtained by chemical tests was far 
in excess of the germicidal chlorine determined bacteriologically. 

When skim milk was used as the interfering substance, re- 
sults were similar to those obtained with agar-agar, gelatin and 
charcoal. 

The chemical tests for the free chlorine residuals and the 
bacteriological kill method gave similar results when diatomaceous 
earth was used. Thus it shows that the adsorption of the chlorine 
by insoluble substances varies according to the organic matter 


used. 
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BOTANY 


INHERITANCE OF RESISTANCE TO XANTHOMONAS 
PHASEOLI VAR. SOJENSE HEDGES IN SOYBEANS 


(Publication No. 1676)* 


Carl Vance Feaster, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 











The inheritance of resistance to the bacterial pustule disease 
of soybeans, caused by Xanthomonas phaseoli var. sojense Hedges, 
was Studied in soybean hybrids. The varieties Lincoln, Boone and 
Ogden were each crossed with a resistant variety, Clemson Non- 
shatter, and the Fy progenies of these three crosses were back- 
crossed with their respective parents. The Boone variety is ex- 
tremely susceptible, Lincoln is slightly less susceptible and Ogden 
is moderately resistant. With artificial inoculation, the resistance 
of Clemson Nonshatter is indicated by the development of lesions 
without pustular outgrowths. No lesions develop on Clemson Non- 
shatter under natural infection. The susceptible reaction is char- 
acterized by lesions with pustular outgrowths. 

The results obtained from the Fj, F9 and Fs generations of 
the above crosses and the BC, generations of the six possible 
backcrosses reveal that the resistance of Clemson Nonshatter is 
conditioned by a simple, recessive factor. In the Clemson Non- 
shatter x Lincoln and Clemson Nonshatter x Ogden crosses, there 
was a gradation in susceptibility among the F9 plants as indicated 
by size and number of pustules. This suggests that secondary fac- 
tors for resistance were also present. Apparently, these secondary 
factors for resistance were contributed by Lincoln and Ogden and 
account for their being less susceptible than Boone. A few F9 
segregates from these two crosses appeared to be more resistant 
and a few more susceptible than either parent. This was especially 
true in the Clemson Nonshatter x Ogden cross. 

The individual F9 plants of the crosses Clemson Nonshatter x 
Lincoln and Clemson Nonshatter x Boone were classified for matu- 
rity. Within each maturity class, a 3:1 ratio of susceptible to re- 
sistant plants was closely approached. This indicated that no linkage 
relations existed between the factors for maturity and resistance. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


VAPOR-LIQUID EQUILIBRIA IN THE HYDROGEN — N-BUTANE 
SYSTEM AT TEMPERATURES FROM 75 TO -200° F. AND 
PRESSURES FROM 300 TO 8,000 POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH 


(Publication No. 1572)* 


Harry James Aroyan, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


A low temperature, high pressure equilibrium cell was con- 
structed to determine liquid and vapor phase compositions for the 
hydrogen — n-butane system in the two phase region. 

In this investigation, an electro-magnetic pump was used to 
circulate the vapor phase through the liquid phase until equilibrium 
had been reached. In acyclic process, vapor was removed from 
the top of the equilibrium cell, heated to room temperature, passed 
through the magnetic pump, cooled down to cell temperature, and 
injected into the bottom of the equilibrium cell to bubble through 
the liquid. 

Compositions of the co-existing equilibrium phases were taken 
along isotherms of 75, 40, 10, -20, -50, -100, -150, and -200° F. 
At each isotherm, equilibrium runs were made at pressures in the 
vicinity of 300, 800, 2000, 4500, and 8000 pounds per square inch. 

The data are presented in the form of equilibrium constant 
charts, saturated liquid and vapor composition graphs, and pres- 
sure-temperature plots. In addition, the available data ia the liter- 
ature on binary systems of hydrogen in hydrocarbons were used in 
conjunction with this work to develop a graphical correlation for 
predicting equilibrium constant values for hydrogen in hydrocarbons. 

It was determined, over the range of pressure and temperature | 
studied, that the hydrogen— n-butane system exhibited reverse sol- 
ubility, i.e. the composition of hydrogen in the saturated liquid 
phase increased with an increase in temperature at constant pres- 
sure. This phenomenon and the phenomenon of minimum solubility, 
i.e. 2 minimum in the solubility curve of a gas in a saturated liquid | | 
at constant pressure, are shown to be readily explainable in the 

light of the known behavior of binary mixtures in the two phase re- 
gion on approaching the critical point. In addition, the analogy 
of a region of reverse solubility to a region of isobaric retrograde 


vaporization is pointed out. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


The phenomenon of a minimum point in the bubble point curve 
as reported in the literature is shown to be a peculiarity of the 
system under consideration and not necessarily a characteristic 
property of a general class of mixtures, composed of a liquid and 
a Slightly soluble gas, as has previously been postulated. 


THERMAL DECOMPOSITION OF PHENYL ETHER 
(Publication No. 1682)* 


Julius Thomas Banchero, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The decomposition of phenyl ether (diphenyl oxide) at temper- 
atures of 8519, 895°, and 9239 F. and at the constant pressure cor- 
responding to the vapor pressure of the phenyl ether, has been 
investigated in a steel, variable-volume, batch reactor. The de- 
composition of phenyl ether, expressed as mass percent of initial 
phenyl ether, varied from 0 to 10 percent at the lower temperatures 
and 0 to 20 percent at 923° F. 

Products of decomposition were found to be benzene, phenol, 
residue, and a small amount of gas. Hydrogen, methane, carbon 
dioxide, and carbon monoxide were present in the gas, with hydro- 
gen being the major constituent. 

The initial rates of phenyl ether decomposition have been cor- 
related as a function of temperature and correspond to a first order 
reaction. The initial velocity constants as a function of temperature 
are 





24,440 
T 





where 
k = reaction velocity constant for phenyl ether 
decomposition, mass fraction per min. 


T = absolute temp., OR. 


These constants may be used in a zero order reaction rate equation 
to calculate the decomposition at the lower temperatures. At 923° 
F., the rate of decomposition increases with time and the decompo- 
sition calculated by use of the zero order rate equation will be lower 
than the experimental values. The error will not exceed 10 percent 
if the decomposition does not exceed 5 percent. 
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14 CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


The rates of residue formation have been correlated as a 
function of temperature and the amount of residue formed may be 
calculated by the use of a zero order rate equation. 

The rates of formation of benzene and phenol have been 


determined. 


WASHING OF LIQUIDS FROM POROUS MEDIA AND CONDUITS 
(Publication No. 1575)* 


Harold Edgar Crosier, Jr., Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


Washing is defined as the removal of a liquid (filtrate) froma 
porous medium (filter cake) or a conduit (capillary tube) by means 
of a second liquid (wash) under series, laminar flow. 

The washing of filtrate from a porous medium with a miscible 
liquid is studied. Liquids of widely different viscosities, porous 
media composed of particles of various sizes and shapes, and a 
range of washing rates are used. The results are graphically cor- 
related in terms of the percent saturation, the amount of wash used, 
and the average particle diameter. Corrections to be applied for 
the effect of viscosity differences in the wash and filtrate and for 
the effect of non-uniformities in the cake are given in two other 
plots. Example calculations which explain the use of these graphs 
are included. 

Washing can be divided into three stages: An initial stage which 
is terminated when the wash reaches the bottom of the bed, a secondary 
stage during which the concentration of filtrateinthe exitstream is 
continuously decreasing, and a final stage in which the removal of fil- 
trate by diffusion, instead of by fluid flow, is of the most importance. 

A similar study of washing is made incapillary tubes. The length 
to diameter ratio of the tubes, the rate of washing (Laminar flow), 
and the viscosities of the wash and filtrate are varied. From this 
investigation two correlations — one for immiscible liquids, the other 
for miscible liquids — are developed. For immiscible liquids the 
fraction of filtrate remaining is found tobe a function of the amount of 
wash used, and the ratio of the filtrate and the wash viscosities. In 
the case of miscible liquids the effect of diffusion on washing neces- 
sitates the introduction of additional factors. From the graphs pre- 
sented, computations canbe made to determine the amount of wash re- 
quired to remove any desired percentage of the initial filtrate. 
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THE MIXING OF DISSIMILAR LIQUIDS BY SUCCESSIVE 
FLOW THROUGH PIPES 


(Publication No. 1697)* 


Olin Carroll Karkalits, Jr., Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


Experimental data are presented for the mixing which results 
when two liquids are transported by successive, turbulent flow through 
a pipe line of one inch diameter and 168 feetinlength. The pipe line 
was constructed of brass tubing, having a roughness of 10- 20 mi- 
croinches, r.m.s., and terminating ina short section of glass pipe. 
Analysis of the contaminated mixture between the two liquids while 
inflow was accomplished by means of photoelectric colorimetry. 

The systems investigated consisted of: (1) liquids having no 
differences in properties, (2) liquids differing only in density, and 
(3) liquids differing only in viscosity. The range of Reynolds Num- 
bers covered was from 2,500 to 92,000. Viscosities ranged from 
0.6 to 15 centipoise, and densities from 0.88 to 1.47 grams per cu- 
bic centimeter. Average velocities of flow varied from 1.2 to 6.2 
feet per second. 

For any two liquids which are in successive, turbulent flow in 
a pipe line, and have the same physical properties, the volume of 
the contaminated portion is a function of Reynolds Number. The 
volume of contamination may be expressed by the general relation. 


M=aA (1/Re) 4 B, 


where M is the volume of contamination, Re is the Reynolds Num- 
ber, and A and B are constants. 

For dissimilar liquids, the volume of the contaminated portion 
is not a simple function of Reynolds Number. The quantity of con- 
tamination is dependent upon the order of flow when the liquids have 
different properties. For two liquids having the same density, but 
different viscosities, contamination will be greater when the more 
viscous liquid is leading than for the reverse order of flow. For 
two liquids having the same viscosity, but different densities, the 
contamination will be greater when the more dense liquid is leading 
than for the reverse order of flow. 

An empirical graphical relationship is presented for estimating . 
the independent effects of density and viscosity on the contamination. 
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AROMATIC ALDEHYDES AND CARBINOLS 
AS CARBON MONOXIDE DONORS 


(Publication No. 1679)* 


Elbert Williams Crandall, Jr., Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


Certain aromatic aldehydes and carbinols have been found to 
lose carbon monoxide in the presence of aluminum chloride. When 
aromatic hydrocarbons are present in the reaction mixture, the 
carbon monoxide reacts further to form anthracene derivatives and 
in some cases triphenylcarbinol. 

2,4-Dichlorobenzaldehyde and benzene reacted to give a mix- 
ture of m-dichlorobenzene, anthracene and triphenylcarbinol. 3,4- 
Dichlorobenzaldehyde and benzene gave o-dichlorobenzene, anthra- 
cene and triphenylcarbinol. 2,3-Dimethoxybenzaldehyde yielded 
guaiacol and anthracene while 3,4-dimethoxybenzaldehyde gave van- 
illin as the only product. When vanillin was reacted with benzene 
and aluminum chloride under the usual conditions, it was recovered 
unchanged. | 

Toluene acts as a carbon monoxide acceptor when reacted with 
benzaldehyde, benzhydrol, benzyl alcohol and o-benzylbenzyl alcohol 
in the presence of aluminum chloride. In each case the product 
formed was a eutectic mixture of 2,6- and 2,7-dimethylanthracene 
which hes previously been separated and characterized. This eu- 
tectic mixture upon oxidation with chromic anhydride in acid solu- 
tion gave 2,6- and 2,7-dimethylanthraquinone. 

Diphenylmethane with carbon monoxide donors formed a diben- 
zylanthracene which is believed to be a eutectic mixture of 2,6- and 
2,7-dibenzylanthracene. This product upon oxidation gave dibenzoyl- 
anthraquinone. Diphenyl in the same reaction gave a diphenylan- 
thracene which on oxidation yielded a diphenylanthraquinone. 

Complete ultraviolet absorption data for each of the substituted 
anthracenes has been obtained and compared with that for anthracene. 

Nitrobenzene and chlorobenzene were tried as carbon monox- 
ide acceptors with negative results, the aldehydes in each case being 
recovered unchanged. 

To demonstrate that carbon monoxide was involved in the reac- 
tion, benzaldehyde, benzhydrol and benzyl alcohol were heated with 
aluminum chloride in the absence of solvents. The gases from the 
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reactions were tested for carbon monoxide. In each case a positive 
test was observed, indicating the presence of carbon monoxide in 
the reaction mixtures. 

o-Benzylbenzyl alcohol used as a carbon monoxide donor in 
this study was prepared from o-benzoylbenzoic acid. Low pressure 
hydrogenation of this acid over Pd-C catalyst led to the formation 
of o-benzylbenzoic acid which was further reduced to the desired 
o-benzylbenzyl alcohol by means of lithium aluminum hydride. 

Diphenyl ether as a carbon monoxide acceptor gave entirely 
unexpected results. The product was not an anthracene as had been 
expected but was a derivative of diphenyl ether. The analytical data 


for this compound indicate an empirical formula Co99gH1;509. The 
substance reacts with hydroxylamine, semicarbazide and phenylhy- 


drazine. It could be reduced by means of zinc-amalgam and con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid to CogH;50 or Co9H 140. This latter 
compound was converted back to the original compound by oxidation. 
The compound is also resistant to oxidation, all attempts to oxidize 
it being unsuccessful. 


PART I. THE EFFECT OF STRUCTURE ON THE COURSE OF 
THE SCHMIDT REACTION ON UNSYMMETRICAL KETONES 
PART Il. THE PREPARATION OF SOME 
SUBSTITUTED SUCCINIC ACIDS 


(Publication No. 1695)* 


Jerome Phillip Horwitz, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The Schmidt reaction on ketones accomplishes the change R- 
CO-R’ R-CO-NH-R’ by reaction with hydrogen azide in the pres- 
ence of various acid catalysts. An explanation for the role of the 
catalyst in terms of a detailed mechanism for the reaction has been 
published (Smith, J. Am. Chem. Soc., 70, 320 (1948). By the impli- 
cations of the mechanism referred to, there occurs a stage in the 


reaction represented by aa 


R-C-R’ 
| 
N - No 
bane —_ 
which according to classical considerations should be capable of 


existing in geometrically isomeric forms in cases where R and R’ 
are not the same. Since, in the light of what is known about the 
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Beckmann rearrangement and related reactions, trans rearrange- 
ment is highly probable, the ratio of configurations of this inter- 
mediate should determine the ratio of the extents of migration of R 
and R’. In contrast to this, the ease with which a group migrates 
from C to N in such cases has been shown by Chapman and co- 
workers to be greatly influenced by the electrical character of the 
migrating group. 
The present work is a study of the ratios of migration of R and 
R’ in cases so chosen as to elucidate the roles played by electrical 
and steric factors in migration of groups in the Schmidt reaction. 
The results are interpreted to show that an increase of the bulk of 
a group in the neighborhood of the carbonyl favors the migration of 
. that group in the Schmidt reaction. This is in agreement with the 
behavior to be expected if the path of the reaction lies through the 





+ 
, for a bulky group R- would force a 





N- No 


RR’C=O+NC-CH)-COOEt ——"— > RR'C-CH-COOEt 


followed by a hydrolytic decarboxylation: 


configuration with the =N-No9 pointing away from it, and would thus 
result in migration of the bulky group by trans rearrangement. 

The role of electrical effects was studied in a series of para- 
substituted benzophenones. The close approach of the results to a 
constant 1:1 ratio of pairs of isomeric amides shows that the electri- 
cal effects inthe Schmidt reaction are not more than secondary factors 
in determining the relative extents of migration. The ketones chosen 
include groups which are knowntohave very different “Migrational 
aptitudes” inthe Beckmann and pinacol rearrangement, and the results 
here reported show that these “aptitudes” do not determine the relative 
extent of migration of groups in the Schmidt reaction. 

In the course of this work, improved methods for carrying out 
the Schmidt reaction were evolved, and several new semiquantita- 
tive analytical separations for pairs of substituted anilines and 
benzoic acids were developed. It can be said in general that the best 
results from the Schmidt reaction on aliphatic ketones are obtained 
using concentrated hydrochloric acid as the reaction medium; mol- 
ten trichloracetic acid gives the best results with aryl alkyl ketones, 
and this medium augmented by two equivalents of sulfuric acid was 
most satisfactory for diaryl ketones. 

A subsidiary part of this work consists of the development of a 


new and somewhat general method for preparing unsymmetrical 
disubstituted succinic acids. This two-step method consists of a 


condensation reaction: 







a. KCN 








Cl 
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HCl aq. 
RR’ C-CH-COOEt > RR’ C-CH9-COOH+2NH4C1+CO9+EtOH. 
CN™CN COOH 
This synthesis was applied successfully to four ketones and two 
aldehydes, giving yields of final product as high as 75%. 





THE PRIMARY QUANTUM YIELD OF DISSOCIATION 
OF IODINE IN HEXANE SOLUTION 


(Publication No. 1638)* 


Joseph Zimmerman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The mean lifetime of photochemically produced iodine atoms 
in degassed hexane solution has been measured by means of the 
photochemical intermittency effect. The reaction used to indicate 
iodine atom concentration in the mean lifetime experiments was the 
exchange reaction between iodine and trans-diiodoethylene using 
iodine 131 as a tracer. 

From the mean lifetime, the absorbed light intensity, and the 
iodine atom concentration, the primary quantum yield of dissocia- 
tion has been calculated. At a wavelength of 436 my its value is 
0.58 while at 578 my its value is 0.36. These values indicate that 
“primary recombination” does not play a very important part at 
these wavelengths but that there is some wavelength dependence. 

The specific rate constant for the recombination of iodine 
atoms in hexane solution has been calculated from the mean life- 
time data. Its value is 1.8 x 10711 (atoms/ ml)~1sec7! as com- 
pared with a value of 1.2 x 10-19 which we calculate for the gas 
phase from the kinetic theory using collision as the criterion for 
chain termination. 

Some new aspects of the exchange reaction between iodine and 
trans-diiodoethylene have been discovered. Water has no effect on 
the photochemical reaction but does accelerate the thermal reaction 
at low iodine concentrations. In the presence of air, the photochem- 
ical reaction is slowed down by a factor of four at the concentra- 
tions and light intensities used in our experiments. The presence 
of air results in an apparent lengthening of the mean lifetime of io- 
dine atoms by a factor of 100. 

The frequency factor for the secondary (exchange) reaction 
has been calculated to be 7 x 10-12 (atoms/ml)-l!sec-1! while the 
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mean kinetic chain length for the conditions under which most 


of our experiments were done is 76. 
The rate of exchange of iodine atoms with iodine molecules 


has been determined by an indirect method to be 1 x 10-13 
(atoms/ ml)~! sec” 1 
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A SEARCH FOR INSULIN-LIKE ACTIVITY AMONG 
| VARIOUS ORGANIC COMPOUNDS 


(Publication No. 1650)* 


John Benjamin Hill, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


With improving diagnostic methods and an increasing interest 
in the disease, diabetes mellitus is being discovered in a greater 
proportion of our population. As insulin is to date the only suc- 
cessful therapeutic agent used in the treatment of this disease, 
serious problems of supply and demand, already present, may be 
expected to increase. The importance of the problem justified a 
systematic search for possible insulin-substitutes. 

For such a search, a reliable testing method is required. The 
method evolved was as follows: Rats rendered diabetic through the 
intravenous injection of alloxan were observed until they demon- 
strated a relatively constant severity of diabetes as measured by 
urinary glucose excretion on a diet of fixed weight and constituents. 
' They were then used as test rats for the testing of organic com- 
pounds. Mouse toxicity data were collected for these compounds 
and determined the dose level at which they were administered to 
the test rats. The compounds were administered to the rats fora 
five day period; the previous and subsequent five day periods were 
used as control periods. The data on food intake, volume of urine 
4 excreted and glucose excreted were compared from period to per- 
iod to determine whether or not the compound caused any changes 
in these phenomena. 

None of the two hundred forty-nine compounds tested was con- 
sidered of value in lowering the urinary glucose excretion of al- 








a loxan-diabetic rats on a constant diet. Restriction of food intake, 

q however, did lower the excretion of glucose and was therefore care- 
a fully controlled. Protamine zinc insulin when treatec as an unknown 
7 compound was shown significantly to alter the glucose excretion. 

In the past many compounds, owing to inaccurate testing 
methods, have been said to possess an insulin-like activity. Time 
has shown these to be of no value in the treatment of diabetes 

q mellitus. It was the purpose of this study to discover a clue 

: which might lead to the discovery of one or more insulin-like 
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substances. Although the prolonged search proved fruitless, it 
will provide some guidance to future investigations in this dis- 


couraging but important field. 


DERIVATIVES OF THIANAPHTHENE 
(Publication No. 1587)* 


Donald Guy Sheets, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


» The object of this investigation was the preparation of certain 
new, Simple 2- and 3-substituted thianaphthenes, and the use of 
these new compounds for the synthesis of products of possible ther- 
apeutic value. 

It was found that 3-chloromethylthianaphthene could be obtained 
directly from thianaphthene by chloromethylation. In order to pre- 
pare the 2-chloromethyl compound, it was necessary to convert 
thianaphthene into its sodio derivative, treat the latter with formal- 
dehyde, and then allow the 2-hydroxymethyl derivative to react with 
thionyl chloride. 

3-Hydroxymethylthianaphthene was synthesized from thianaph- 
thene-3-carboxylic acid by reduction of the latter substance with 
lithium aluminum hydride. 

Each chloromethylthianaphthene was converted into the corres- 
ponding cyanomethyl compound which, upon hydrolysis, yielded the 
thianaphthenylacetic acid. The activity of the acetic acids as plant 
growth regulators will be compared to that of active substances 
such as l-naphthaleneacetic acid and 3-indoleacetic acid. 

Other derivatives of thianaphthene which were prepared and 
submitted for pharmacological tests are listed below. 

2-(2-Thianaphthenylmethyl)-imidazoline Hydrochloride 

2-(3-Thianaphthenylmethyl)-imidazoline Hydrochloride 

N,N-Dimethyl-N’ - (2-pyridyl)-N’ - (2-thianaphthenylmethy]l)- 
ethylenediamine Hydrochloride 

N,N -Dimethyl-N’ -(2-pyridyl)-N’ -(3-thianaphthenylmethyl)- 
ethylenediamine Hydrochloride 

N,N-Dimethyl-N’ -phenyl-N’ - (2-thianaphthenylmethy])-ethyl- 
enediamine Hydrochloride 

N,N-Dimethyl-N’ -phenyl-N’ - (3-thianaphthenylmethy])- ethyl- 
enediamine Hydrochloride 

3-Thianaphthenyloxyacetic Acid 
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3-( 8 -Diethylaminoethoxy)-thianaphthene 

The thianaphthenylmethylimidazolines, which are structurally 
Similar to the drugs Priscol and Privine, are to be tested for their 
effect on the blood pressure. The substituted ethylenediamines are 
analogs of the antihistamine drugs Diatrin, Thenylene, Antergan 
and Pyribenzamine, and they will be tested for their possible anti- 
histaminic effects. Because of its structural semilarity to 2-naph- 
thoxyacetic acid, 3+thianaphthenyloxyacetic acid will be tested as a 
plant growth-promoting substance. 3-(6-Diethylaminoethoxy)-thia- 
naphthene was synthesized in order that its antihistaminic activity 
might be compared to that of Benadryl. 

A very simple, direct procedure for the determination of the 
structure of a thianaphthene derivative has been found which can be 
illustrated in the case of thianaphthene-2-carboxylic acid. When 
this substance was heated, in sodium carbonate solution, with Raney 
nickel, @-phenylpropionic acid was obtained in 93% yield. It was 
shown that in nine other instances the sulfur can be removed from 
a thianaphthene, thiophene or dibenzothiophene compound with the 
formation of a benzene derivative in very good yield. The identity 
of the benzene derivative supplies proof of the structure of the or- 


iginal heterocycle. 
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DAIRY HUSBANDRY 


A STUDY OF SOME PHYSIOLOGICAL AND HISTOLOGICAL 
PHENOMENA OF THE BOVINE ESTRUAL CYCLE WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO VAGINAL-CERVICAL SECRETIONS 


(Publication No. 1672)* 


Donald Beno Roark, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


A study of the physiological and histological phenomena during 
the bovine estrual cycle was made on more than 100 cows of Guern- 
sey, Holstein, and Jersey breeds in the Missouri Station herd. Par- 
ticular attention was given to the properties of vaginal-cervical 
mucus at varying stages of the estrual cycle. 

Observations on the estrual behavior of 68 cows are described. 
The intensity of estrus tended to vary with age and season rather 
than with individuals. Data on 1503 estrual periods on 1182 cows 
showed that the majority of the periods began inthe A.M. The av- 
erage length of 504 estrual cycles was 21.41 days with a range of 
11 to 35 days. Eighty percent of the cycles was within the range of 
18 to 24 days. Analysis of variance for length of estrual cycles 
showed significant differences between breeds, but there were no 
significant differences between seasons and age groups. 

The mucosa of the vulva, vagina and cervix was most vascular 
at the approximate time of ovulation and least congested during 7 to 
10 days postestrus. The cervix was usually relaxed during estrus 
and contracted during diestrus. Vaginal temperatures and heart 
rates were higher during estrus than during diestrus and pregnancy. 

A study was made of the characteristics of mucus collected at 
various intervals during estrus. In general, the volume of mucus 
secreted, its flow elasticity, surface tension, and water content de- 
creased as estrus progressed, but the number of leucocytes in- 
creased. In vivo vaginal pH was significantly lower than in vitropH 
of withdrawn mucus. This difference did not appear due to carbon 
dioxide loss. The cervical mucus was more acid than vaginal mu- 
cus, the average difference being 1.1 pH units. Color reactions 
were obtained from mucus that were characteristic of glycogen, 
peptide linkage, and the amino acids tyrosine, cystine, phenylalanine, 
and tryptophane. The color tests were faintest during early heat and 
tended to become more intense as ovulation approached. 
Cyclic changes in the histology of the bovine genital tract are 
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described. The vagina reached its height of development during the 
follicular phase of the cycle. The mucoid epithelium of the upper 
vagina and cervix began to secrete mucus actively during late pro- 
estrus which probably serves to facilitate the ascent of spermato- 
zoa. Uterine activity was maximum during midcycle in preparation 
for receipt of the zygote. The tubal cilia were longest and the epi- 
thelium highest and smoothest during early postestrus and coincides 
with the time the egg begins its journey down the tube. Cytoplasmic 
projections and nuclear extrusions were maximum at 9 to 10 days 
postestrus and probably represent a method of cellular regression. 

A method of observing the penetration of bovine mucus by 
spermatozoa in vitro is described. The significance of the semen- 
mucus interface is discussed. The average penetration rate of 
sperm in estrual mucus was 2.81 mm. per minute with a range of 
0 to 6 mm. per minute. Not all specimens of semen penetrated a 
given mucus sample with equal facility. When incubated at 37-39°C. 
sperm motility was maintained an average of 3.30 hours longer in 
a semen-mucus mixture than in control semen samples. Sperm 
motility survival and maximal penetration were recorded in mucus 
collected during full and late heat. 

A study of the relation of various characteristics of mucus to 
sperm penetrability and survival in vitro was made. Sperm pene- 
trability and survival appeared to be correlated directly with the 
surface tension and flow elasticity and inversely to the concentra- 
tion of leucocytes and pH of mucus. 

The observations and results are discussed and interpreted 
with regard to their bearing on the explanation of the normal repro- 
ductive processes of the bovine and with regard to the practices of 
artificial insemination in the field. 
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BEN JONSON’S FIVE-ACT STRUCTURE 
(Publication No. 1663)* 


Effie Neva Hunt, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


Critics of Ben Jonson have generally admitted that his plays 
are well-constructed and then have turned their attention to his 
humor comedies. In 1947, Professor T. W. Baldwin published 
William Shakspeare’s Five-Act Structure, in which he traced the 
history of the five-act formula from 1470, showing how it grew 
from the first academic analyses of the plays of Terence until it 
provided the structural basis for Renaissance drama. I have at- 
tempted to show how Jonson’s expressed theories of structure were 
translated into practice in his plays and to examine his performance 
against the background of his age. My basic text was the Oxford 
Jonson. 

The study is divided into five parts. The first is composed of 
a brief history of the five-act structure, particularly as it developed 
in England after the appearance of the Willichius-Wagnerus formula 
in 1550 and the Roigny Terence of 1552; a review of previous com- 
ments on Jonson’s structure; and Jonson’s expressed theory of 
dramatic construction, including his use of the technical terms of 
construction: Protasis, epitasis, catastasis, and catastrophe. In 
the second, third, and fourth parts, each play is treated chronologi- 
cally and individually, with a discussion of earlier comments on the 
structure of it, an act-by-act summary of the plot, and a structural 
analysis of the play. The fifth part deals with Jonson’s relation to 
his age. 

Two principal conclusions resulted from the study. First, in 
plotting his plays, Jonson employed excellent technical planning and 
execution according to the best rules of the time, rules derived 
through the sixteenth century commentaries on Terence. Only one 
lay, Poetaster, diverges seriously from the traditional pattern. 
Usually Act I introduces the chief characters and argument. Act Il 
ends with a decision or event that concludes the protasis and leads 
to the epitasis. Act III contains the first active clash of the play 
and an event anticipatory of Act V. Act IV includes an assembly of 
all characters and ends with an event or discovery that brings on 
the catastrophe in Act V, the agent for the reversal of fortune often 
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being a persona ad catastrophen machinata. The main action is de- 
veloped in Acts I, III, and V; and later in his career. Jonson often 
placed two or more plots in the “critical positions” rather than fit- 
ting single actions into the pattern. Structurally he did not distin- 
guish between comedy and tragedy. 

Second, in writing his plays, Jonson revealed himself as a mor- 
alist writing in the Christian-Terence tradition. The classics were 
to act as a guide, not as dictator. His role in the drama of his day 
was a combination of critic, reformer, and practical adapter. His 
purpose was moral and didactic, the intellectual castigation of vice 
and follies. Even so, he did not attempt to convert the irreligious. 
As he grew older, the classical structure and classical character 
concepts in his work merged gradually with the morality elements 
that he criticized until they reflected themselves in the up-to-date 
morality, The Devil Is an Ass; and the allegorical Cynthia’s Revels, 


The Devil Is an Ass, The Staple of News, and The Magnetic Lady. 
His motto was “Words, aboue action: matter, aboue words;” his 
aim was to profit and reform his age. He has been misunderstood 
and misappreciated both by his contemporaries and by succeeding 
generations chiefly because they have judged him not for what he 
was trying to do as much as by what Shakspeare did. His appeal 
was to the intellect; his attitudes were those of a moralist in the 


Christian-Terence tradition. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM OF UNRRA 
(Publication No. 1645)* 


James Leeder Colbert, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


UNRRA was created to fill a vacuum in the international scene, 
to do on a multilateral basis what no agencies of the national gov- 
ernments had the power or ability to do — to assemble from all 
countries able and willing to contribute, a pool of supplies to be dis- 
tributed for the benefit of liberated countries unable to finance their 
own post-war programs. 

The development of programming and procurement policy as to 
the scope and nature of industrial rehabilitation assistance, (includ- 
ing recommendations as to the amount of aid), underwent a devolu- 
tion from the international to the national level. At first, based on 
the experience of the Inter-Allied Requirements Board, UNRRA set 
up for the countries then known to be eligible a program which re- 
flected generally applicable bases of requirements. But it was soon 
apparent that the supplies which UNRRA bought were not related to 
local needs or to the plans and policies of the receiving countries. 
Accordingly, responsibility for programming was given to the re- 
ceiving country governments. The application of equitable criteria 
to the requirements submitted for industrial rehabilitation was also 
complicated by the inclusion at the Third Council Session (August 
1945) of additional countries (Italy, Austria and the two Russian Re- 
publics, the Ukraine and Byelorussia) sponsored by the United 
States and Great Britain as eligible for assistance. Thenceforth, 
the other liberated areas sought from UNRRA, particularly in re- | 
gard to industrial rehabilitation, treatment no less favorable than : 
that accorded Italy and the Russian Republics. At this point : 
UNRRA’s function became largely intergovernmental. 

In the face of these pressures and of delay by the United States 
Congress in appropriating funds, UNRRA sought to maintain control 
of the programs by setting up total dollar budgets. The budgets for 
industrial rehabilitation were established using a rule-of-thumb 
ratio of requirements as submitted by the governments, and, in 
practice, countries were given latitude to divert more of their total 


allocation to industry. | 
The continual pressure on UNRRA by the receiving countries 
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to determine industrial rehabilitation supply policy was matched by 
almost equal pressure from the United States. In order to be sure 
in advance of Congressional approval of UNRRA, and of the appro- 
priation of the large sums involved, Congressional leaders had 

been consulted in the early stages of the drafting of the UNRRA 
Agreement. Then and later, members of Congress viewed industrial 
rehabilitation as stopping short of reconstruction. The Joint Reso- 
lution adopted by Congress approving United States participation in 
UNRRA included a reservation to this effect, which was subsequently 
incorporated in an UNRRA Council Resolution. 

But as an administrative and operating matter, this Resolution 
was not binding. All receiving countries from time to time re- 
quested, and received, supplies which were in the reconstruction 
category. (Appendix II shows the types and amounts of industrial 
supplies procured). Rather than screen requirements in line with 
Resolution 53, UNRRA and the United States agencies involved 
developed a form of language which gave the appearance only of 
limiting industrial aid from U.S. funds to the purposes approved by 
Congress. Despite its reservation, Congress did not withhold or 
condition the appropriations which it made subsequent to these de- 
velopments broadening UNRRA’s scope. In fact, with the concur- 
rence of Congress, large amounts of U.S. military surpluses over- 
seas were turned over to UNRRA on a non-reimbursable basis 
without limitations being imposed as to the supplies which could 
be selected. 


SOME EFFECTS OF UNIONISM ON WAGE TRENDS AND ON 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE NATIONAL INCOME, 1914-1947 


(Publication No 1700)* 


Harold Myer Levinson, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This study attempts to investigate statistically the validity of 
certain aspects of three “wage-theories” — the marginal productiv- 
ity theory, the “bargaining” theory, and the “markup” theory. The 
areas of disagreement which are investigated are (1) whether or 
not union bargaining power is a source of long-run wage advantage, 
and (2) whether or not there is a significantly large range within 
which wage rates may be increased by institutional pressures with- 
out causing price or employment reactions. 
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A comparison of the trend of union and non-union average 
hourly earnings from 1914 to 1947 indicated that for the years from 
1920 to 1933, there was a consistent positive correlation between 
union strength and the trend of hourly earnings. From 1914 to 1920 
and from 1933 to 1947, however, there was no such correlation in 
the manufacturing, extractive, construction, and public utility indus- 
tries. The wage-earners in these four fields, however, both union 
and non-union, obtained greater increases than did the non-union 
workers in the service and trade industries. 

Three possible hypotheses were analyzed to explain these ob- 
served differences — the nature of government policy, the level of 
employment, and the existence of sympathetic pressure. Govern- 
ment policy was judged to be the major factor explaining the diver- 
gent trends from 1920 to 1941. During the periods 1914-1920 and 
1941-1947, the level of employment was considered to be the more 
important element affecting the union and non-union trends. Sym- 
pathetic pressure was not found to be an “autonomous” factor, i.e., 
its influence was effective only if one or both of the other elements 
was already operating. 

The issue of whether or not higher money wages cause price- 

employment reactions was analyzed by investigating the extent to 
which union pressure for higher money wages had brought about 
any redistribution of income from 1919 to 1947. During the first 
ten years of this period, there was no evidence to indicate that un- 
ionism had brought about any positive redistribution in favor of la- 
bor. There were some indications, however, that organized work- 
ers were able to maintain their share of the income being generated 
in certain industries while the proportion of income going to non- 
union groups in the same industries was declining. 

From 1929 to 1947, labor in strongly organized industries 
gained 4.2 percent of the national income primarily at the expense 
of rent and interest; there was no significant change in the share 
going to entrepreneurs. In poorly organized industries, labor's 
share remained unchanged, while entrepreneurial incomes gained 
4 percent at the expense of rent and interest. 

The conclusion was reached that a major portion of the transfers 
away from rent and interest was caused by government policies, and 
only a minor partby union pressure. Since entrepreneurial incomes 
were not significantly reduced, a second conclusion was that money 
wage increases which exceeded increases in physical productivity were 
effectively counteracted by price-employment reactions. The data in- 
dicated, however, that the unions may have prevented the profit share 
from rising, as occurred in the poorly organized industries. 

These statistical findings indicated that the marginal productivity 
or “markup” theories represented a more accurate description of the 
forces operating inthe labor market than the “bargaining” theory. 
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PARTIAL EQUILIBRIUM IN THE THEORY 
OF INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS 


(Publication No. 1590)* 


Robert Warren Stevens, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This is an analysis of hypothetical economic judgments by a 
Single country in the world economy rationally trying to maximize 
its national welfare. Hence it is partial analysis in the sense that 
the equilibrium envisaged is applicable to only a sector of the world 
economy. A country’s rational economic judgments are regarded 
as being super-imposed upon competitive market forces which have 
been traditionally viewed as working across national boundaries. 

There are three main objectives: (1) To survey the progress 
made by certain contemporary economists toward formulating a 
model of rational economic behavior of one country in the world 
economy; (2) To point up some relationships between this trend of 
modern analysis and nineteenth century economic thought; and (3) 
To formulate tentative conclusions which seem to follow from the 
work done so far. 

In a historical chapter, it is shown that the concept of national 
welfare was not clearly perceived by the British classical econo- 
mists. The conclusion is reached that, in comparison with List’s 
perception of a separable national economic interest, and the denial 
of such a concept by certain early French economists, the position 
of the British classical school was ambiguous in this connection. 
This conclusion is especially significant since the modern theory 
of international economics is so clearly descended from the British 
classical theory of international trade. Reasons are advanced for 
thinking that this ambiguity was less important in their day than it 
is now. 

Some British writers were certainly aware of this characteristic 
of their thinking but seem not to have been disturbed by it. At least 
two reasons seem to be that: (1) They were Englishmen in what I 
call an Anglo-centric world; and (2) They expected an international 
world market to flourish, thus making purely national economic con- 
siderations less important. 

Certain contemporary economists have made use of community 
indifference curves to analyze the terms of trade argument for 
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tariffs. They have carried this methodology further than it was 
carried by Edgeworth, who used it in connection with Marshall’s 
international demand-and-supply curves. Upon examination, com- 
munity indifference curves are found to require very restrictive 
assumptions which seriously limit their usefulness. Provisionally 
accepting them, I develop the analogy of a “Chamberlinian case” in 
which a country is the economizing unit. Also, the implications of 
the differences in economic “importance” of various countries are 
explored in terms of this methodology. The modern (indifference 
curve) approach is then found to be in sharp contrast to the neo- 
classical approach in: (1) Methodology; (2) Types of hypotheses 
selected for formal analysis; (3) Analytical conclusions; and (4) 
Implications for public policy. 

Full employment is often cited as an important aspect of the 
national welfare. The “defensive” and “offensive” uses of the bal- 
ance of trade as a means of pursuing this interest are treated, and 
a short note is added concerning the world dollar shortage. 

The conclusion is reached that if governments undertake to 
pursue the national welfare by (1) seeking to attain the optimum 
terms of trade, and/or (2) making use of international economic 
relations to affect the level of domestic employment, international 
trade and investment are likely to appear chronically unattractive 


to private enterprises. 
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A STUDY OF CERTAIN FACTORS RELATED TO THE 
PROBLEM OF DIFFERENTIATING INSTRUCTION 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


(Publication No. 1678)* 


Audrey Malcolm Alexander, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


The Problem and Purposes of the Study 

The major purpose of this study was to analyze certainfactors 
that are related to the problem of differentiating instruction in the 
elementary school. The more specific purposes were to determine: 

1. The variations in mental capacity of pupils by grades. 

2. The achievement status of pupils in reading, language, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic (a) with respect to grade norms and (b) in rela- 
tion to mental capacity. 

3. The extent to which pupils are similarly classified as normal, 
retarded, and accelerated with respect to grade norms and in rela- 
tion to mental capacity. 

4. The status of achievement in relation to capacity in three 
mental-ability groups — average, above-average, and below-average. 
5. The extent to which teachers’ subiective judgments (a) of 
pupil intelligence and (b) of pupil achievement in terms of mental 

capacity agree with objective test results. 


Subjects and Procedure Used in Study 

Pupils and teachers in grades III through VIII in the elementary 
schools of the four-year high school districts of Lawrence County, 
Missouri were selected forthe study. The California Test of Mental 
Maturity was used to determine mental ages, and achievement was 
appraised in reading, language, spelling, and arithmetic with The 
Stanford Achievement Test. Information blanks were used to obtain 
teachers’ judgments of pupil intelligence and achievement in relation 
to mental capacity. 





Summary of Findings 

1. Mental ages of pupils spread over five to eight years inasingle 
grade, with no distinct dividing point between grades. 

2. All grades were retarded in each skill area both with re- 
spect to grade norms and in relation to mental capacity. Retar- 
dation was more pronounced in the latter respect, but did not 
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become more serious with increase in grade level, as was true 
in the former. 

3. Less than half the group were found to be similarly classi- 
fied from the two points of view. 

4. Generally speaking, the more intelligent puptis tended to be 
retarded most in relation to mental capacity. 

0. Teachers’ judgments were less than 60 percent in agree- 
ment with test results concerning pupil intelligence and approxi- 
mately 25 percent in agreement concerning achievement in relation 
to capacity. Teachers’ selections of pupils were some 10 to 16 per- 
cent greater in agreement with the achievement rank of pupils in 


the group. 


Conclusions 
Within the limitations of this study, the following conclusions 


appear to be valid: 

1. The data of this study show that a school “grade” must not 
be taken to represent a group of children with either similar ability 
or achievement. The grade-group can only be considered a group 
of children who have been in school a similar number of years and 


have somewhat similar chronological ages. 
2. Less than half the pupils who are normal, retarded, or ac- 


celerated in achievement with respect to grade norms will be simi- 
larly classified in relation to mental capacity. 
3. Generally speaking, the brighter pupils in the group are 


achieving least in relation to capacity. 
4. Teachers’ subjective judgments of pupil intelligence will be 
correct less than 60 percent of the time, slightly better than chance, 


and of achievement in relation to capacity, approximately one-fourth 
of the time. Teachers seem to be influenced materially by the rank 


of pupils in the group. 


Educational Implications 
Instruction in the classroom must be differentiated according 


to individual capacities of children in the group, enriched with a 
variety of adequate equipment and instructional materials in order 
that every child, from the least to the greatest in mental capacity, 
will be challenged. Teachers must be trained to recognize bright 
pupils and must rely upon some motivation other than marks for 
their achievement. Generally speaking, all pupils should be given 
opportunity to pass from one grade to the next according to his 


chronological, social, and physical growth. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE “HOLDING POWER STUDY” 
FOR THE ILLINOIS SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


(Publication No. 1658)* 


Charies Moore Allen, Ed.D. 
University of linois, 1950 


This study was undertaken as a part of the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program in order to provide individual schools 
with a publication which they would use in self-study of their hold- 
ing power as a stimulus to curriculum development. 

In order that the materials provided might be of use to a max- 
imum number of schools, it was evident that the method should be 
Simple in order to insure the most economical use of school re- 
sources consistent with the provision of dependable data. This cri- 
terion of economy, regarded as essential if the method were to be 
widely used, furnished the basis for two limitations placed upon the 
study in the early stages of its development. First, it should use 
as sources of data records accessible to the school. Second, it 
Should be concerned with the number and characteristics of those 
who had withdrawn from high school. 

The process of developing the publication involved a prelimin- 
ary study carried on in two steps in a number of schools that were 
participating in the State Curriculum Program. 

After locating, by a survey of earlier studies of persistence, 
the characteristics reported to be related to withdrawal, a ques- 
tionnaire was circulated to Illinois high schools inquiring as to the 
availability of information on each characteristic. Replies from 
eighty-one high schools furnished the basis for constructing the in- 
strument on which data would be requested for the individual student. 

Copies of an individual student schedule containing seventy- 
three items were furnished the schools that had returned the first 
questionnaire. Completed schedules were received from twelve 
junior and twenty-six senior high schools. Only the responses from 
twenty-two responding four-year senior high schools were analyzed 
in detail. 

Analyses of individual items revealed that some should be elim- 
inated because of low response, while others furnished little infor- 
mation of value. A few items were retained in order to call to the 
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attention of schools the desirability of recording such information. 
It was found that the interpretation of many of the tabulations was 
seriously limited by the lack of similar data for the groups whohad 
failed to enter and who had graduated. 

The publication resulting from the study took the form of a 
manual for schools* in which the number of items in the individual 
student schedule was reduced to thirty. In addition to the sample 
schedule to be duplicated by individual schools, the bulletin con- 
tained directions for making the study, blank tables and graphs use- 
ful in interpreting the data, and suggestions for locating problems 


for further investigation. 





* Allen, Charles M., How to Conduct the Holding Power Study, 
Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum 
Program Bulletin No. 3, Springfield, Illinois: Office of the State 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1949. 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS 
OF TWELFTH GRADE PUPILS ON A TEST DESIGNED TO 
MEASURE FUNCTIONAL COMPETENCE IN MATHEMATICS 


(Publication No. 1687)* 


David John Davis, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The purposes of this study were (1) to design and validate a 
test in terms of the “Check List” of essentials for functional com- 
petence in mathematics of the Commission on Post-War Plans, and 
(2) to compare different groups of pupils in terms of achievement 
levels attained on each part of the test and also on the total test. 

The subjects were 2,949 twelfth grade pupils in twenty-seven 
of the public high schools accredited by the University of Michigan. 
For purposes of this study, these pupils were grouped in various 
ways; as for example, according to sex, and according to similar 
training in mathematics. Such groups were then compared in terms 
of one or another of the following measures: Ranges of scores, 
means, medians, and Qj, Q3, P19, and Pgg values. In addition, 
certain groups were also compared in terms of the proportions of 
pupils who missed, omitted, or worked correctly specific test exer- 
cises. 

When comparing mean achievement levels, one group was as- 
sumed to be superior to another only when the resultant t-value re- 
vealed that the difference of means favored the former at or beyond 
the 1 percent level of significance. In other comparisons — not in- 
volving means — no attempt was made to determine significant dif- 
ferences. Moreover, it should be clearly understood that this study 
was undertaken to determine existing conditions rather than the 
causes of those conditions. 

The following statements are merely illustrative of the com- 
plete findings and conclusions of this study: 

1. When mathematical training was not considered, and all the 
boys were grouped for comparison with all the girls, the boys were 
far superior in mean achievement on each part and also on the total 
test. 

2. When similar mathematical training was considered, there 
were comparatively few instances of superiority for boys. In fact, 
neither sex demonstrated superiority on Part I, the consumer 
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mathematics section of the test. However, on other sections of the 
test, the few instances of superiority all favored the boys. 

3. Generally speaking, the achievement levels varied directly 
as years of training in mathematics. That is, group A (algebra, 2 
year; geometry, 1-1/2 year; trigonometry, one-haif year) attained 
the highest levels; group B (algebra, 1-1/2 year; geometry, 1-1/2 
year; trigonometry, 1/2 year) attained the second highest; and so 
on down through the groups with either three, two and one-half, two, 
one, or no years of mathematics. This generalization, however, 
Should not be interpreted as implying that differences in mathemat- 
ical training alone caused the differences in achievement levels. 
_Many other factors, including that of general intelligence, would ob- 
viously require consideration if one were attempting a determina- 
tion of causal relationship. 

4. Many simple exercises were extremely difficult for nearly 
every group. For example, 45 of 206 pupils in group A — the most 
effective group — and 578 of 723 pupils in group G (algebra, 1 year; 
geometry, 1 year) were unable to divide 2x6 by x2, Many other ex- 
ercises, equally simple, were even more difficult. 

5. Of 2,523 pupils receiving specific consideration, only 184 of 
645 pupils with three or more years of college preparatory mathe- 
matics and only 12 of the other 1,878 pupils were able to work sixty 
or more of the ninety test exercises correctly. 

6. Nearly every pupil with two or fewer years of mathematics 
of any kind had a woefully inadequate grasp of the essentials meas- 
ured by the test. Moreover, the data distinctly reveal the absurdity 
of assuming that all pupils enrolled in advanced college-preparatory 
mathematics courses have a mastery of the simple fundamentals of 
mathematics. 

From such evidence it is unmistakably clear that the vast ma- 
jority of these 2,523 twelfth grade pupils are leaving high school 
with an extremely inadequate understanding and control of the es- 
sentials for functional competence in mathematics which the Com- 
mission on Post-War Plans believes “should be part of the general 


education of all our citizens.” 
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HEALTH EDUCATION IN TUBERCULOSIS WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO THE NEGRO POPULATION 


(Publication No. 1647)* 


Ira Lunan Ferguson, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This study is an investigation of the more important factors 
contributing to the problem of tuberculosis among Negroes. The 
seriousness of this problem requires more effective health educa- 
tion techniques than are generally utilized. Death rates from tu- 
berculosis are from 3 to 8 times as great among Negroes as among 
whites. Although the disease ranks 7th as a cause of death in this 
country, it is still the first cause of death among Negroes from 
ages 10 to 39. 

Tuberculosis is accompanied by heightened resistance to sub- 
sequent infection. Vaccination with BCG vaccine is rapidly gaining 
wide acceptance throughout the civilized world, and children of the 
lower socio-economic classes, especially Negro children in the 
United States, should be given opportunity for whatever protection 
BCG vaccination may confer. 

Tuberculosis is often called a disease of the poor, because of 
the observed relationship between mortality from the disease and 
poverty, with its concomitant factors — poor nutrition, low educa- 
tional status, inadequate and overcrowded housing, and lack of 
health education. Hospital and medical facilities are particularly 
inadequate for Negroes in the South. White Southern doctors do not 
care to treat Negro patients, and the supply of Negro physicians is 
markedly insufficient to care for these persons. Only a small per- 
centage of “white” medical and nursing schools in the United States 
admit Negro students. In spite of inferior training in indifferently 
staffed and poorly equipped Negro hospitals, Negro nurses have 
been found to render much more effective service among Negro pa- 
tients in the South than white nurses. The Negro nurse goes into 
the home and shows, rather than tells the patient and his family 
what to do. 

The author makes a plea for practical, functional, down-to- 
earth approaches in health education in tuberculosis among Negroes. 
A combination of the emotional appeal with the traditional educa- 
tional approach should prove effective inhealth education activities 
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among Negroes and others who are susceptible to emotional appeals. 
Negroes are an integral part of American society, and working as 

they do in such personal service occupations as nursemaids, waiters 

and waitresses, cooks, housemaids, wet nurses and baby sitters, 

they can be a source of contagion if more attention is not given to 

cases of tuberculosis among them. 

The study suggests recommendations which consist of a short. 

term plan and a long range plan for meeting immediate and long 

range needs in the promotion of health education in tuberculosis 

among Negroes. Although the recommendations could very well 

find application among other groups and in other sections of the 

country, they are primarily intended for use among the 10,000,000 
‘Negro citizens in the South. The short term plan includes surveys 

of existing facilities in the South for the identification, hospitaliza- 

tion, treatment and effective rehabilitation of Negro tuberculous pa- 
tients. The long range plan considers, among other things, the es- 
tablishment of permanent case-finding programs among the more 
productive groups, continuation of BCG vaccination programs among 
infants and tuberculin negative adult reactors, routine admission X- 

rays to certain occupations and for admission to certain institutions, 
expansion of medical, hospital, sanatoria and clinical facilities 

available to Negroes, and the opening of the doors of all medical 

and nursing schools in the United States to all qualified young men 

and women, Negro as well as white. It also lists such item. as the 
appointment of qualified Negro professional personnel to responsi- 

ble and/or administrative positions in tuberculosis control pro- 
grams among Negroes in the South, wider utilization of all available 
community resources, adaptation of media used to the needs educa- 
tional level of the group to be reached, the training of white clinic 
and public personnel in the South in courtesy toward Negro patients 
in the interests of better rapport and goodwill, and the general im- 
provement of the standard of living among Negroes through equality 
of occupational, social, educational and economic opportunities, with 
elimination of discrimination and segregation that make full utiliza- 
tion of existing facilities and resources by Negroes impossible or 


limited. 
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A STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE FACTORS IN ESTABLISHING 
A PROGRAM OF SCHOOL CAMPING 


(Publication No. 1488)* 


John W. Gilliland, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1949 


The Problem 
The purpose of this study has beer. to analyze and appraise ad- 


ministrative policies and practices concerned with the establish- 
ment of a school camping program. 


Procedure 
The four-fold scope of the investigation was: (1) to trace the 


growth of the school camping movement and the evolving adminis- 
trative policies and practices, (2) to identify administrative prob- 
lems involved in establishing a school camp, (3) to analyze and ap- 
praise administrative policies and practices, and (4) to establish a 
workable set of administrative policies and practices. 

Data were obtained through a review of publications, reports of 
committees and commissions, documentary materials, interviews 
with camping specialists, school administrators, teachers and par- 
ents, and through visits to school camps in Michigan, Missouri, 
Ohio, California and Texas. Five of the forty school camps investi- 
gated were year-around camps, ten were part-year camps, thirteen 
were summer camps, and twelve were day camps. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 
The main objective of this study has been to contribute to the 


development of effective planning in establishing school camping 


programs. 
1. Staff members and laymen as well as administrators should 


be included in planning the camp. 
2. School administrators should accept the responsibility for 


developing a camping program as a regular part of the school cur- 


riculum. 
3. School camps should be established by utilizing available 


facilities. 
4. The support of conservationists, private and agency camp 
personnel, recreational leaders, and others is highly desirable in 


initiating a program of school camping. 
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0. The program of the school camp should be based upon the 
needs and interests of participants. It should provide those educa- 


tive experiences that are adaptable to the camp environment. 
6. The program of the year-around camp is the most desirable. 


7. The program should provide opportunities for experiences 
in: (a) social living, (b) healthful living, (c) recreational living, (d) 
purposeful work, and (e) developing an understanding of man’s rela- 


tion to his environment. 
8. The salary schedule for the camp staff should be in agree- 


ment with that of the regular teaching staff. 
9. Provision should be made for a nurse as a regular member 
of the staff and the medical services of a qualified physician should 


be available. 
10. Adequate provision should be made for the safety of camp- 


ers in carrying out the various activities of the school camping 
program. Provision should be made for: (a) regular inspection of 
camp facilities by a qualified agency, (b) physical examinations for 
foodhandlers, (c) adequate food storage, (d) well-balanced meals, 


and (e) safe living. 
11. A program for interpreting the camp to the community is 


essential. 
12. The school camp should be financed in the main through 


public taxation. It is desirable to have a broad base for support 
with income being derived from city, state and school departments. 
Campers should pay for food consumed at camp. 

13. The site should be selected with a long range plan of de- 
velopment in mind. The distance from the school plant will vary 
according to the size of the city and availability of suitable land. 

14. The program should provide for: (a) camping periods of 
at least two weeks, (b) a counselor-camper ratio of one to twelve, 
and (c) participation of boy and girl groups at the same time. 
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THE TECHNICAL BUSINESS VOCABULARY OF 
GENERAL BUSINESS EDUCATION 


(Publication No. 1580)* 


Charles Balch Hicks, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 











































It was the purpose of this investigation (1) to derive a list of 
the technical business terms which are of greatest importance for 
general business education purposes, (2) to determine how well 
high school pupils understand these technical business terms, and 
(3) to investigate the relationship between the understanding of these 
essential technical business terms and the factors of chronological 
age, mental age, business subjects taken, personal business activ- 
ities, and socio-economic background. 

A master list of 796 technical business terms obtained from 
frequency counts, glossaries and discussions in general business 
textbooks, and twelve related research studies was divided into 
thirteen lists comprising the areas of general business education. 
Each list was submitted to five business men each of whom was 
qualified to judge the importance of the business terms within the 
area referred to him. One hundred of the terms rated as most im- 
portant were selected and a five-item multiple choice test was pre- 
pared. This test was administered to 678 ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grade pupils in English classes of six Michigan high schools 
of various sizes and types of community. Data were obtained rela- 
tive to the mental ages, personal business activities, chronological 
ages, business subjects taken, and socio-economic status of the 
pupils tested. 

Of the 796 technical business terms, 208 were rated as essen- 
tial. Of these 208 terms, 130 were found in none of the glossaries 
of general business textbooks, sixteen were found in none of the 
discussions in five general business textbooks. The mean score on 
the 100-item business vocabulary test was 60.54 with a standard 
deviation of 13.21. Boys did better than girls on the business vocab- 
ulary test. Pupils who had had general business training had no vo- 
cabulary advantage over those who had not had general business 
training. The following correlations were found between business 
vocabulary understanding and the factors investigated: mental 
ages .6203, socio-economic status .3004, personal business 
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activities .2872, chronological ages .2769, and business subjects 


taken .0959. 
On the basis of the results of this investigation, the following 


conclusions were reached: 
1. There is a body of content in general business education, 


comprising the areas of money and banking, business organization, 
general economics, home ownership, insurance, investments, legal, 
marketing, postal, telegraph, telephone, travel, and transportation. 
A total of 208 technical business terms are essential to an under- 


standing of these areas. 
2. Authors of textbooks in the area of general business educa- 


tion must examine their policies and their -material in order to pro- 
vide more effective instruction in the essential technical business 


terms of general business education. 
3. There is a need for measuring instruments in the field of 


general business education. One such measuring instrument was 


developed as part of the present investigation. 
4. The understanding of the essential technical business terms 


of general business education by high school pupils is far from ade- 


quate. 
5. Changes are necessary in the present organization of general 


business training classes in order to justify their existence as 
classes purporting to give general business education. 


THE EMERGENCY TRAINING SCHEME FOR 
TEACHERS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


(Publication No. 1649)* 


Alfred Tuxbury Hill, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The following statement is an abstract or summary of the main 
points and principal findings reported in my Ph.D. dissertation for 
Teachers College, Columbia University, January, 1950. 


What is the Emergency Training Scheme? 
By definition of the Ministry of Education, 
The Emergency Training Scheme is a plan (launched in 
1944) intended to help meet the immediate postwar shortage of 


teachers in England and Wales. The essential feature of the 
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scheme is the provision of intensive courses for candidates 
over the age of 21 who have been engaged in some form of na- 
tional service during the war. The courses lead to the status 
of qualified teacher, approval being based upon the satisfactory 
completion of the course and a careful assessment by the col- 
lege staff, and not upon any formal external examination. 


The scope and significance of this national experiment are in- 
dicated by the fact that it is being operated at an estimated cost to 
the British Government of 20,000,000 pounds, will have had a total 
duration of some six years, will have involved about 55 separate in- 
stitutions, and will have produced some 50,000 teachers. 

The main problem or purpose of this study was to investigate, 
evaluate, and report upon the Emergency Training Scheme and in 
general to appraise the enterprise as a whole in relation to the 
broad social patterns of life in post-war England with special refer- 
ence to education in general and the preparation of teachers in par- 
ticular. 


What are the Principal Conclusions of the Study? 

This report (over 300 pages) consists of seven chapters and 
five appendixes. The annotated headings outline an over-all view of 
the study as follows: 

Chapter I. The Background and Planning Stages of the Emer- 
gency Training Scheme (A discussion of the origins of the scheme; 
a statement of viewpoint; an introduction to the important persons 
and principal documents; an effort to set the Emergency Scheme in 
its proper perspective and to indicate the main points for subse- 
quent treatment). 

Chapter II. Early Development and Rapid Growth (A description 
of what happened after the plans were once put into effect). 

Chapter III. The Colleges at the Peak of their Activity (An 
over-all view of the Colleges, the students, the staffs, the adminis- 
trative procedures, and main characteristics of the scheme at its 
height). 

Chapter IV. Gaddesden Training College (A close-up view of 
one representative college with emphasis on intimate details). 

Chapter V. Participants, Observers, and Respondents (A de- 
scription of the questionnaires and the main characteristics of the 
four groups responding to them). 

Chapter VI. The Questionnaires (An analysis of the responses 
to the four questionnaires with tables, charts, quotations, and eval- 
uative comments). 

Chapter VII. Conclusions and Recommendations (A final ap- 
praisal of the Emergency Training Scheme in terms of its own ob- 
jectives and its significance for emergency teacher training and 
ordinary teacher training). 
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Appendix A. Digest of the Questionnaires (A statement giving 
full information as to the questions asked and all significant figures 
from the responding groups). 

Appendix B. Distribution of Colleges by Enrollment, etc. (A 
table showing the status of the colleges in the summer of 1948). 

Appendix C. Distribution Map of the Colleges (A photostatic 
reproduction of a map of England with all colleges located). 

Appendix D. Pictures of Emergency Training Colleges (Photo- 
graphs taken at the. colleges to illustrate important features of the 
scheme). 

Appendix E. Attitude of the Press. 

Bibliography. (Complete list of reference reading). 


A few of the findings may be stated briefly as follows: 

1. In terms of its original purpose the Emergency Training 
Scheme was a success. 

2. The scheme as a whole was-characterized by originality, 
imagination, courage, cooperation, and determination. In fact it is 
not too strong a statement to say that it constituted an inspiring ex- 
ample of high ideals and sincere professional enthusiasm in the 


face of unusually great obstacles. 
3. The results of this experiment indicate that a substantial 


amount of non-academic experience constitutes a great asset toa 


teacher. 

4. There is evidence that a national government can step in, 
help to solve the problems of a nation-wide teacher shortage, and 
step out again when the crisis is over. 

5. There are a number of features of this experiment which 
should command the serious attention of those educators in other 
lands who are concerned with teacher training in general and emer- 


gency training in particular. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF AN INTEREST BLANK TO 
DIFFERENTIATE TYPES OF MECHANICAL INTEREST 


(Publication No. 1696)* 


Arthur Edwin Johnson, Jr., Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The objective of this study was development of an interest 
blank to differentiate types of mechanical interest. 

An interest inventory was constructed in which one section of 
one hundred conventional interest items purported to measure five 
general interest areas: Science, language, mechanics, mathematics, 
and people. Another section of one hundred items of high occupa- 
tional reference purported to measure five mechanical interest 
areas: Electricity and radio, precision bench and machine, con- 
struction, engine mechanics, and artistic drawing and shaping. 

Two forms of the inventory were prepared, one requiring response 
in terms of like, indifferent, or dislike, and the other form present- 
ing items in groups of five for first, second, and fifth choices. 

The forced choice form was administered to 475 men, includ- 
ing 250 high school and college students representing general pop- 
ulation and 225 advanced trainees in six occupations: Tool and die 
makers, electricians, auto and aero mechanics, plasterers, brick- 
layers, and commercial artists. The like, indifferent, dislike form 
was administered to 193 of the same total group, including trainees 


in three occupations. Tentative scoring scales for the five general 
and five mechanical interest areas were revised on the basis of an 
item consistency analysis. The mean scores of the respective occu- 


pational groups were converted into T-scores of general population. 
All six occupational groups were differentiated from general 


population and each other by mean differences significant at the .01 
level, except that plasterers and bricklayers had quite similar mean 
profiles. Sharper differentiation was achieved by the mechanical 
interest scales, where a median of 67.2 was found for the highest 
mean T-scores of each occupation, than by the general interest 
scales where the corresponding median was 58.2. By the general . 
interest scales alone, plasterers were not significantly differentiated 
from general population, and electricians and tool and die makers 
had quite similar mean profiles. 
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Significant differentiation of trade groups was found under both 
methods of item presentation, although results under forced choice 
were somewhat sharper. Under forced choice as used in this study, 
however, there was a tendency for scores to accentuate major in- 
terests of the individual at the expense of suppressing indication of 
lesser but significant interests. Under the like, indifferent, dislike 
method there was considerable variation in total likes expressed, 
suggesting that some persons apply the term like so rigidly or so 
loosely that their scores are not as comparable with those of gen- 
eral population as are scores under forced choice and do not indi- 
cate relative order of interest as well as do scores under forced 
choice. | 

~ The general conclusion is that differential interest patterns 
characterize occupations or groups of closely related occupations 
in the trades. Differences measured by general interest scales tend 
to be negligible or small. Highly significant differentiation can be 


made with mechanical interest scales composed of items of high 
occupational reference. 


MATHEMATICS NEEDED FOR THE IN-SCHOOL 
EXPERIENCE OF STUDENTS IN SELECTED 
SEMI-PROFESSIONAL CURRICULA 


(Publication No. 1675)* 


John Harvey Littrell, Ed.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


Purpose 
To determine the important mathematical concepts, mathemat- 


ical skills, and business mathematics needed for the in-school ex- 
periences of students enrolled in courses in the eleven Certification 


Areas at Stephens College. 


Methods of Research 
Sixty-five references and 2084 problems recommended by 


teachers of a selected course from each of the Certification Areas 
were analyzed using check lists of mathematical concepts, mathe- 
matical skills, and business mathematics. The concepts, skills, 
and business mathematics were listed according to frequency rank 
and area usage rank for all Certification Areas, and according to 
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frequency rank and usage in a selected number of references for 
each Certification Area. By use of the criteria established, con- 
cepts, skills, and the business mathematics items were then sel- 
ected which seemed important for all Certification Areas and for 
each Certification Area. The following statements summarize the 
more important findings of the study. 








Summary 

1. All of the eleven Certification Areas at Stephens college use 
references which have mathematical concepts and problems involv- 
ing mathematical skills. Most of the concepts and skills were ones 
generally found in pre-college mathematics courses. 

2. Business concepts and types of business problems implying 
the use of mathematics are relatively unimportant in Certification 
Areas other than Retailing and Secretarial Work. 

3. Important mathematical concepts were found for each Cer- 
tification Area in all five mathematical divisions of the study — 
Computational, Functional Relationship, Measurement, Geometry 
and Trigonometry, and Statistics. Retailing and Secretarial Work 
were the only Certification Areas having important business con- 
cepts. 

4. Important computational skills were found in all Certifica- 
tion Areas with the exception of Nursery School Work. Four areas, 
Clothing Construction, Flight Instruction, Interior Design, and Pho- 
tography, had important measurement skills. Functional relation- 
ship skills which seemed important were found in Airline Traffic 
Service, Flight Instruction, Institutional Foods Service, Nursery 
School Work, Photography, Retailing, and Secretarial Work. Geo- 
metric and trigonometric skills which were important were found 
in Flight Instruction and Interior Design. None of the Certification 
Areas had statistical skills which were listed as important; and 
only Retailing and Secretarial Work had types of business problems 
which were considered important. 

5. It would seem possible to meet the major in-school mathe- 
matical needs of students enrolled in Airline Traffic Service, Cloth- 
ing Construction, Institutional Foods Service, Interior Design, Pho- 
tography, Nursery School Work, Radio-Local Station, and Radio 
Secretaryship with one mathematics course based on the important 
concepts and skills determined in this study. 

6. Separate courses would be needed for Flight Instruction, 


Secretarial Work, and Retailing. 








Recommendations 
1. More studies need to be made concerning the in-school 


mathematical needs of semi-professions other than those in this 
study, and of the out-of-school mathematical needs in all semi- 


professional areas. 
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2. A study should be made to determine whether the concepts 
found infrequently in this study could be of real value to students in 
helping them to better understand reading material and to facilitate 


the solving of problems. 
3. Other studies of the separate Certification Areas should be 


made which will examine in greater detail the exact skills needed 
within the broader categories used in this study. 

4. Mathematics courses for the Certification Areas at Stephens 
College should be established in accord with the findings of this 


study. 
5. Suitable tests should be administered to students enrolled 


in courses in the separate Certification Areas for the purpose of 
determining whether or not students have previously mastered the 
concepts and skills considered important for the separate Certifica- 
tion Areas. Each student whose test results reveal a lack of mas- 
tery of the mathematics considered important for her in-school 


experiences should be required to complete satisfactorily the 
mathematics course established for the Certification Area in which 


she is enrolled. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF ASSIGNED HOMEWORK 
AND SUPERVISED STUDY 
AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE TWO METHODS OF 
PREPARATION AS USED BY STUDENTS OF THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES AT THE HIGH-SCHOOL LEVEL 


(Publication No. 1728)* 


James V. McGill, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1949 


The Problem 
The purpose of this investigation was to analyze and evaluate 


experimentally the comparative effects of the two methods of study; 
namely, assigned homework and supervised classroom study in so- 
cial studies at the high-school level. The investigator determined: 

1. Whether there was a statistically significant difference be- 
tween the general outcomes of the two procedures, in terms of 
scores, on a test of social-studies abilities. 

2. Whether there was a statistically significant difference be- 
tween the specific educational outcomes as measured by a test 
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which treated the specific subjects of economics and American his- 
tory and government. 

3. Whether there was a significant correlation between I.Q. and 
the changes observed in subjects during the course of the experi- 
ment; specifically, to discover whether those with a lower or higher 
intelligence rating appear to benefit more by either method. 

4. Whether there was a statistically significant difference be- 
tween the experimental and control groups in “scatter” (standard 
deviation). 

0. Whether there was a statistically significant difference in 
the correlation coefficients between the initial and final scores made 
on a test of abilities in the social studies: specifically, to determine 
whether either method of procedure disturbed the original order and 
position of the students studied. 

The experiment was limited to sixteen classes in the John 
Adams High School in New York City. Eight classes studied econom- 
ics, and eight American history and government. 

The experiment was conducted for two semesters, the first ex- 
tending from March 21, 1947, to June 27, 1947, a period of fourteen 
weeks; the second from September 9, 1947, to February 3, 1948, a 


period of twenty weeks. 


Method of Procedure 
The general plan of the investigation was to set up matched experi- 


mental and control groups. Classes were matched person for person 
ontwocriteria, scores onthe Cooperative Test of Social Studies Abili- 
ties and scores on the Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability. 
There were 166 pupils, the firstterm and 204 pupils, the secondterm. 


Summary of Results 
1. In each of the four groups, the mean of the experimental 


class was higher than the mean of the control class in the Coopera- 
tive Test of Social Studies Abilities. None of the four differences 
obtained was statistically significant. 

2. The control (homework) classes of both economic groups 
had higher mean scores than the experimental (nonhomework) clas- 
ses in the Cooperative Economics Test. In the first term of the 
experiment, the control (homework) classes had higher mean scores 
than the experimental (nonhomework) classes in the Cooperative 
American History Test. In the second term, the results were re- 
versed, with the experimental (nonhomework) classes of the history 
groups achieving a higher mean than the control (homework) classes. 
In neither direction, however, was there a statistically significant 
difference for any group. 

3. Low correlations, three negative and one positive, indicated 
that there was neither reliable nor consistent relationship between 
general intelligence and abilities in the social studies. 
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4. The differences in standard deviations obtained indicated no 
statistically significant difference in “scatter” between experimen- 


tal and control classes. 
». In both terms of the experiment, the initial order of the mem- 


bers was greatly disturbed. The critical ratios obtained, +13.85 and 


+12.24, were extremely high, displaying activity of some factor or 
factors not connected with the presence or absence of homework. 


THE NEED FOR AND FEASIBILITY OF ADDING THE 
THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH YEARS TO THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM OF THE SALISBURY COLORED 
HIGH SCHOOL OF WICOMICO COUNTY, MARYLAND 


(Publication No. 1494)* 


‘Malvern L. Ore, Ed.D. 
New York University, 1949 


The Problem 
The problem of this study was to determine whether or notthe 


addition of the thirteenth and fourteenth years to the instructional 
program of the one consolidated colored county high school in Sal- 
isbury, Wicomico County, Maryland, is needed. In addition, it was 
the aim of this study to determine if such added facilities are feasi- 
ble at this time. Finally, this survey purposed to discover thetypes 
of curricula necessary to meet indicated desires of probable stu- 


dents and also community needs. 


Procedure 
In order to obtain information, opinions, and.other data on the 


problem, six groups of people in Wicomico County were selected. 
Among the groups from which information was sought were: (1) 
Present senior class of Salisbury Colored High School, (2) High 
school graduates of the last five years, (3) Educators and workers 
in education, (4) Employers in the county, (5) Selected taxpayers, 


and (6) County administration. 
The above groups of the population were contacted both by 


questionnaires and interviews. 


Results 
Of the 362 graduates of this high school over the last five years, 


35.7 percent have continued their education beyond high school 
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Showing that the desire for higher education is definitely a part of these 
graduates’ thinking. Many of the graduates and seniors whodid not or 
do not plan to continue their training beyond high school, feel that lack of 
funds, employment which could not be left, and inability to leave family 
and home account for the major reasons for not going on to further train- 
ing. Alocal public junior college is the obvious solutionto this problem. 

Twenty-six local educators who average nine and one-half 
years experience in the county, noted in their authoritative opinions 
that there was a need for the two additional years of schooling in 
Wicomico County. A random sampling of taxpayers failed to pro- 
duce a majority concurrence in this opinion, though 63.2 percent of 
this group indicated that a local junior college would enable more 
Negroes to continue their education. 

A combination of trends in junior college circles and desires 
expressed by students, teachers, employers, and taxpayers, indi- 
cated that the curriculum of a proposed local junior college should 
be composed of preparatory or liberal arts courses, general and 
vocational terminal programs, and adult education curricula. 

A majority of the taxpayers indicated that they would not vote 
funds for the establishment of additional public school facilities for 
Negroes. An estimated high school enrollment of 765 and an aver- 
age graduating class of 63 members, and an indebtedness for school 
purposes amounting to 9.3 percent of the total county's assessed 
valuation, all indicate that the establishment of a public junior col- 
lege is not feasible at this time. 










































Conclusions 

1. There is definitely a need for the addition of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years to the educational program of WicomicoCounty. 

2. The curriculum should be made up of a two-year liberalarts 
program, terminal-general program, terminal-vocational program, 
and an integrated adult education program. 

3. The junior college, though needed, is not financially feasible 
for Wicomico County at this time. 


Recommendations 

A promotional campaign to interest the public in the needs of 
Negroes in Wicomico County for public junior college training. 

A further study of means of financing a public junior college in 
the county for Negroes. 

Added organized efforts at inter-group understanding. 

Consideration of the 6-4-4 plan of organization with the idea 
that it may help reduce operational costs associated with the public 
junior college. 

Consideration by local school authorities, during the planning 
stages of the proposed new Negro high school, of the possible 


future addition of the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. 
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In the light of the indicated impracticability of establishing 
terminal vocational and general training of junior college grade at 
this time, plans should be made for improving and extending the 
present offerings of high school “shop” courses, and offering a 
wider range of general electives. 


A PLAN FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN THE STATE OF MYSORE, INDIA 


(Publication No. 1585)* 


- B. L. Shanthamallappa, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The dissertation presents a plan for the development of voca- 
tional education in the State of Mysore, India, primarily at the sec- 
ondary school level. In evolving this plan, the primary object is to 
develop the native abilities of the younger generation and to make 
them useful and productive citizens who may intelligently partici- 
pate in the building of a new state. The plan formulates policies 
and principles leading to the reorganization and expansion of the 
present schools and suggests methods of organizing and administer- 
ing vocational education and of preparing vocational teachers. 

The preliminary study in the dissertation presents an analysis 
of social and economic conditions in Mysore and what they imply in 
the way of desirable and essential education for the workers in the 
state. The tradition of the son learning his father’s trade has failed 
to meet the needs of society and should be replaced by organized 
programs in schools adapting modern methods of training. A sur- 
vey of the existing conditions in the public schools shows the rela- 
tively great importance given to college preparation. Only about 
ten out of every hundred who enter first year of elementary school 
reach high school and of these, not more than five are capable of 
going on to higher education. The vast majority of the students who 
fail to complete high school and go to work find little use for the ed- 
ucation now provided in high school. The study also points out the 
need for occupational information for building school programs and 
the need for vocational guidance to aid the students choose their 
career. 

Since education in Mysore lacks definite objectives, the pur- 
poses of education and the aims of secondary schools commonly 
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accepted in the United States are recommended for consideration. 
On the basis of these educational purposes and modern practices, a 
series of principles are derived for the different aspects of voca- 
tional education, upon which the proposals are based. The plan pre- 
sents the following proposals: 

1. A permanent agency should be established in the State De- 
partment of Industries and Commerce to conduct an occupational 
survey, to analyze and classify occupations, to furnish information 
concerning the occupational demands and trends in the state. 

2. A comprehensive program of vocational guidance should be 
set up in secondary schools to help young people choose an occupa- 
tion, prepare for it, enter and progress in it. 

3. Practical instruction in middle school (junior high school) 
should provide general education to pupils as well as an opportunity 
to explore the possible occupational avenues. 

4. The high school course should be reorganized, emphasizing 
the four aspects of education: (a) health, (b) civic competence, (c) 
vocational preparation, and (d) individual interests. Pre-vocational or 
pre-professional education should be a part of the compulsory voca- 
tional preparation in all the high schools. 

». The industrial, agricultural, and commercial schools in the 
state should be reorganized and expanded to meet some of the occu- 
pational needs of society. 

6. The responsibility for training women as home-makers 
should be transferred from the home to the school. Provisions 
should be made for preparing women for occupations appropriate to 
their abilities. 

7. The occupational institutes, the engineering school and the 
agricultural institute should be reorganized and expanded to meet 
the needs of technical education at the post-secondary school level. 

8. A state board of education should be established to deter- 
mine the policies regarding the development and operation of public 
education. The board should represent public opinion and possess 
the confidence of the people. 

9. All phases of vocational education should be placed under 
the control of the Department of Public Instruction to secure the 
proper coordination and unity in the total educative process. A sep- 
arate division of Administration and Supervision for vocational ed- 
ucation within the framework of the State Department of Public In- 
struction should be provided. 

10. Teacher education deserves a high priority in the develop- 
ment of vocational education and teacher training institutions must 


be established as early as possible. 
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A STUDY OF COPYING ABILITY IN CHILDREN 
(Publication No. 1637)* 


Edward Arthur Townsend, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This study was concerned with the nature of the functions in- 
volved in copying designs as this skill develops in children during 
the first three years of school. The materials copied were seven- 
teen geometric forms which included the nine drawings of the Ben- 
der-Gestalt test. A measure of form perception which required 
discriminations similar to those needed in reading and writing was 
administered. Motor abilities of the preferred hand were measured 
through tests of tapping, and through tests of horizontal and vertical 
movements. Mental age was measured by the Kuhlman-Anderson 
group tests of intelligence. Chronological age was recorded from 
confirmed birth dates. 

The measured variables: Form perception; motor abilities of 
the preferred hand; mental age; and chronological age were studied 
in relation to copying. The development with chronological and 
mental age of each of these variables was traced with a view to deter- 
mining whether their development was similar. Does the complex 
of copying develop as does form perception? a group of motor abil- 
ities? chronological age? mental age? or is its development dif- 
ferent from these contributing influences? 

The copies made by 287 New York school children in the first 
three grades of school were judged by two independent judges on 
four scoring criteria; components, essential form; rotation; and 
preciseness. The resulting total copying score was found to corre- 
late more highly with form perception than with any single motor 
score. The copying score correlated significantly more highly with 
mental than with chronological age. All of the variables studied 
correlated more highly with mental age than with chronological age. 
Partial correlation was used to control in turn the effects of chrono- 
logical and mental age and it was found that more of the observed 
relationships were due to mental age differences than to chronolo- 
gical age differences. 

When the effects of differences in mental age on the total 
copying score were controlled, the correlations with all varia- 
bles except form perception, were notably lower. The role of 
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mental age in copying was inferred as being form compre- 
hension. 

Copying, form perception, and motor abilities were found to 
develop with both chronological and mental age. The development 
of each of these variables was more obvious with mental age 
than with chronological age. More rapid development was evi- 
denced during the early chronological and mental ages than dur- 
ing the later groupings studied. Motor abilities, with the excep- 
tion of vertical tapping varied irregularly with both chronologi- 
cal and mental age. 

Copying, whether considered from the viewpoint of the four 
scoring criteria, copy by copy, or subject by subject, did not vary 
regularly with chronological or mental age, with form perception, 
or with motor abilities. Teachers of children of these ages will 
find some copying errors in some children. Fewer errors are 
made by older children but not all adults can copy with preciseness. 
Although teachers may specifically direct attention to the compon- 
ents and form of the copies variable errors will still be made. 
Further, tests of mental age for these children which rely upon 
copying may or may not yield reliable estimates of mental age since 
copying itself is a variable. 


A CO-ORDINATED PLAN FOR A COMMUNICATION CENTER 
AT THE NORFOLK DIVISION OF VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


(Publication No. 1569)* 


George Henry Walker, jr., Ed.D. 
New York University, 1949 


This study is concerned with the problem of formulating a co- 
ordinated plan for a communication center at the Norfolk Division 
of Virginia State College, designed to facilitate the teaching of the 
Communication skills: Reading, writing, and speech. 

The methods of securing data were (1) a perusal of primary 
and secondary sources of professional literature pertaining to 
reading, writing, and speech, (2) a personal interview with each 
member of the English department and the director of the Division, 
(3) a check-list answered by each English teacher after the inter- 
view, (4) a survey of pertinent institutional literature which in- 
cluded catalogues, reports, and departmental records and tests, 
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and (5) the personal observation of the investigator as a teacher at 


the Norfolk Division. 
These data were organized under the communication skill with 


which they are concerned. Data in Part B were organized and pre- 
sented in the form of an attempted synthesis of “expert opinion” re- 
garding: (1) a modern educational philosophy of communication 
arts, (2) the general principles for organizing and administering a 
program of reading, writing, and speech, and (3) the integration of 
the three communication skills under one departmental organization. 

Data in Part C-were organized to show the shortcomings of 
programs in reading, writing, and speech at the Norfolk Division 
through data from standardized tests, check-list of teachers, and 
departmental reports. Generalizations were drawn from the data 
so classified, in so far as logical justification permitted. 

The organization of data in Part D represents an application of 
data collected and presented in Parts B andC to a specific situa- 
tion, thus making it possible for the investigator to suggest a co- 
ordinated plan for a communication center at the Norfolk Division 
of Virginia State College. 

The investigator’s plan for laboratories in reading, writing, 
and speech at the Norfolk Division provided for: (1) separate labor- 
atories, as far as facilities are concerned, (2) the activities, the 
organization, and the administration of laboratories to be interde- 
pendent and co-ordinate; each an integral part of a functional, com- 
posite whole, thus forming the structure of a communication center. 
To ensure this integration, the plan provided for the establishment 
of a permanent committee and a co-ordinating council. 

Data from check-list on reading, writing, and speech revealed 
certain inadequacies of the present communication programs in 
their failure to care adequately for the communication needs of 
Norfolk Division students. Scores on the Iowa Silent Reading Tests, 
Forms Am and Bm, and the Cooperative English Tests, Forms Q 
and T, further pointed up the inadequacies of the existing programs 
in terms of “low achievement levels” of our students, freshmen and 
sophomore, where national norms are concerned. 

The findings mentioned above will change current practice at 
the Norfolk Division of Virginia State College through the establish- 
ment of laboratories in reading, writing, and speech. The short- 
comings of the programs in communication and the needs of the stu- 
dents were considered in the formulation of the plan for laboratories 


which form the structure of a communication center. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE SOCIO-INDIVIDUAL DICHOTOMY 
AS IT RELATES TO EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


(Publication No. 1633)* 


Sing-nan Fen, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Individual and society do not represent antithesis. Without so- 
ciety, individuals cannot develop their selfhood. Without individuals, 
society is an unreferable entity. Society is a field of interaction of 
which individuals are constituents. A society without its individual 
members is inconceivable. On the other hand, individuals live ina 
web of social relationships. It is in these social relationships that 
individuals acquire and develop significance. 

The concept of individual implies the concept of society, as in- 
dicated in the following statements: 

1. A physical body which belongs to an individual qua indi- 
vidual would have no distinctive significance among other physical 
bodies in its universe but for its social significance. 

2. A private personal life can be interpreted as an inter- 
nalized social life. 

3. An individual conscience is socially conditioned. 

Correspondingly, the concept of society implies the concept of 
individual. 

1. Social history exists through the agency of its individual 
participants. 

2. Institutions function only in terms of their individual 
bearers. 

3. Social mores are embodied in the moral conduct of 
individuals. 

Those above are the arguments on which C. H. Cooley based 
his two main theses: 

A. An individual is an individual in a society or societies. 

B. A society is a society between the individuals that com- 
pose it. 

Since Cooley’s pronouncement, the resolution of the dichotomy 
has been positively vitalized in a methodological inquiry into human 
living, i.e., the cultural anthropology which is an attempt to inter- 
pret individual behavior in terms of its social-cultural matrix. This 
kind of interpretation is now built on an observational basis which 
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has only very recently developed into group dynamics research. 
By observing individuals interacting in a group, we hope to find out 
how individuals are socialized and how the present social process 
is influenced by the various social backgrounds of the participating 
individuals, 

Education, because of its cultural mission and its involvement 
with inter-personal relations, is vitally concerned in this study. For 
the social function of education is, in the last analysis, to socialize 
individuals, There is no way to socialize an individual except 
through actual socializing, and this is the educative process. In the 
educative process thus conceived, the resolution of the dichotomy — 
individual and society — becomes conspicuously evident, Despite 
this fact, a certain type of educational theory still bases its main 
argument on the socio-individual dichotomy. The Harvard Report 
exemplifies this point of view. 

The Harvard Report interprets heritage as authority. This is 
out of key with our definition of society as a field of interaction. To 
embrace the concept of heritage without due reference to its orig- 
inal historical setting (which was a field of interaction in its time), 
and without due reference to the present living setting (which is a 
present field of interaction), is to render an educational program 
neither vital nor effective. The Report, moreover, implies too 
much that the individual mind is an entity non-integral with its so- 
cial setting. Thus a faculty psychology as well as a theory of for- 
mal discipline is reinstated. The dynamic of the formation of the 
individual character within a social process tends thus to be ne- 


glected in the whole Report. 
In the light of the resolution here cited, an alternative outlook 


is offered which consists of three main theses: 
1, Education as a process should be emphasized. 
2. There is a mutual influence between society and the school. 


This stems from the fact that individuals are socialized and educated 
both in the school and in society. The individual character thus nur- 
tured inevitably becomes the medium of this mutual influence, 

3. There should be an articulate relationship between formal 
education and the general public. The public entrusts to the school 
the formal process of education, with the inhering fuctions of selec- 
tion, emphasis, and articulation of their common concern. In per- 
forming this function, public education must incessantly refer back 
to the public to see to it that the common concern is really a *com- 


mon” concern. 
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INTELLECTUAL PERFORMANCE RELATED TO 
EMOTIONAL INSTABILITY IN CHILDREN 


(Publication No. 1648)* 


Samuel Granick, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 











Statement of Problem 

Proceeding from the working assumption that the human per- 
sonality operates as a totality, and that disturbances in one area 
tend to be reflected in other areas as well, this investigation was 
designed to discover the fashion and degree in which relatively mild 
emotional instability in children might affect their intellectual func- 
tioning. 

































Procedure 

The general design of the study involved the comparison for 
their performances on the Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, 
Form L and the Cornell-Coxe Performance Ability Scale of two 
closely matched groups of children differing from each other inthat 
the members of one had been judged tobe relatively mildly disturbed 
emotionally, while the subjects in the second group were regarded 
as having stable personalities. As a means of cross-checking the 
most significant findings of this initial comparison, a further anal- 
ysis was made of the functioning on these tests of a third, independ- 
ently selected group, also consisting of emotionally unstable children. 

The subjects of the main study consisted of 27 pairs of children 
ranging in ages from 6 to 13, matched person for person on the ba- 
sis of age, sex, years of school attendance, health, parental occupa- 
tion, cultural and racial background and Stanford-Binet mental age. 
All the subjects resided in the St. Louis County area of Missouri. 
They differed from each other in that the Experimental Group con- 
sisted of mildly disturbed children emotionally while the Control 
Group subjects were emotionally stable. Furthermore, the 65 
emotionally unstable children for the cross-check study were drawn 
from the New York City population. 


Findings 
Various measures of scatter on the Revised Stanford-Binet 
were worked out and found to give statistically insignificant dif- 

ferences between Experimental and Control Groups. Similar results 
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Table XI 


Summary of Major Findings 























Experimental Control Cross-Check 
Group Group Group 
Stanford-Binet 
Mean I.Q. 105.89 107.0 103.39 
Standard Deviation 9.35 9.55 10.76 
t 1.38 1.40 
Probability Value 0.15 0.2 
Cornell-Coxe 
Mean I,Q. 103.56 114.44 96.86 
Standard Deviation 13.35 17.65 19.50 
t “2.99 4.52 
Probability Value Ol .O1 
Blocks Designs 
Mean Score 28.37 32.93 27.89 
t 2.90 2.13 
Probability Value .O1 -O1 
Memory-for-Designs 
Mean Score 31.41 38.52 31.83 
t 4.47 we 
Probability Value 01 01 
*PercentCorrectonDesign3 21.6 62.9 38.4 
Chi Square 5.92 5.32 
Probability Value 02 02; .05 
*PercentCorrectonDesign4 22.2 01.8 32.3 
Chi Square } 4.98 3.42 
Probability Value .05 ees. oe 


were obtained when the functioning of the two groups was compared on 
various intellectual factors or groups of logically related items making 
up this intelligence scale. When, however, their performances onthe 
Cornell-Coxe Scale as a whole and its specific items were considered, 
significant variabilities favoring the Control Group were found. Similar 
results appeared in the comparison of the cross-check sample of sub- 
jects with the Control Group. Table I summarizes the major findings. 





* Reference is made here to a comparison between the emotionally 
stable and unstable children of the quality of their design repro- 
ductions on the Memory-for-Designs Test of the Cornell-Coxe 
Scale. In place of the standard scoring system for the test, each 
subject’s performance was judged as to whether or not he suc- 
ceeded in reproducing the general configurations of the designs. 
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Conclusions 


1. No essential differences were found in the functioning on the 
Revised Stanford-Binet between emotionally stable and unstable 
children. 

2. Performance type tests such as are contained in the Cornell- 
Coxe Performance Ability Scale tended to be more difficult for 
emotionally unstable children than for those with well adjusted per- 
sonalities. 

3. The Block Designs and Memory-for-Designs Tests of the 
Cornell-Coxe Scale differentiated emotionally well adjusted from 
poorly adjusted children, the latter group scoring significantly 
lower on the tests. A tendency to reproduce the Memory-for-De- 
Signs items with marked distortions in configuration was also noted 
on the part of the emotionally unstable children. 

4. Group differences found did not lend themselves to the deri- 
vation of psychometric “signs” or “symptoms of maladjustment” 
which could be applied to the clinical study of the individual child. 

0. A need is indicated for studying the qualitative features of 
the responses of subjects to intelligence test items. Such an ap- 
proach may throw considerable light on the ways in which the intel- 
lectual functioning of emotionally disturbed individuals differ from 
that of the well adjusted. 


NEED ESTABLISHMENT AND REDUCTION 
IN LEARNING AND RETENTION 


(Publication No. 1662)* 


Albert William Heyer, Jr., Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


A technique whereby the animal’s need (water deficit) is estab- 
lished independent of the activity of the animal and independent from 
deprivation is considered essential to the effective experimental in- 
vestigation of problems in the area of motivation and learning. The 
present series of experiments were concerned with, first, the de- 
velopment of such a technique, and second, with its application to 
specific problems in learning and retention. 


Experiment l 
The influence of subcutaneous NaCl upon voluntary water in- 


take in the white rat (24 animals). 
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The subcutaneous injection of 15% NaCl solution at the dosage 
of 3 gm/kg body weight resulted in a marked increase in voluntary 
water intake. This increase in water intake was maximal during 
the first hour following injection. The effects of the injections were 


not cumulative over the period studied. 


Experiment 2 
The comparison of NaCl-induced and deprivation-induced vol- 


untary water intake (57 animals). 

Voluntary water intake during a measured drinking period in- 
creased in a similar fashion under conditions of increasing hours 
of deprivation and of increasing NaCl dosages. To the extent that 
water intake represents a measure of thirst motivation, the tech- 
niques here described produced marked variations in thirst motivation. 


Experiment 3 
The effect of NaCl upon goal directed activity (30 animals). 


The animals were trained to cross a 3 foot straightaway for 
water prior to the imposition of the specific experimental conditions. 
The subcutaneous injection of 15% NaCl solution at the dosage of 
1 gm/kg resulted not only in an increase in voluntary water intake 
but also increased the number of times an animal would cross a 
straightaway to get water per minute period. This effect was con- 
sidered as referable to the increased thirst motivation engendered 
by the salt-injection induced cellular dehydration. The salt injec- 
tion technique makes possible the manipulation of the thirst motive 


independent from water deprivation. 


Experiment 4 
The influence of deprivation-induced thirst upon acquisition 


and retention of a maze habit (30 animals, 5 unit maze). 
Differences in deprivation-established thirst produced differ- 
ences in speed of acquisition of the maze habit even when the differ- 
ent deprivation groups ultimately achieved the same objective cri- 
terion of performance efficiency. Retention tests (following a one 
week interval) conducted under equated drive conditions, revealed 
difference in performance favoring the group which acquired the 
habit under “high” drive conditions. Some effect from the motiva- 
tional state present during practice not only influenced speed of ac- 
quisition but carried over to influence later performance even when 
the habits were to all indications acquired to the same degree and 
when retention was tested under equated motivational conditions. 


Experiment 4B 
The influence of “cellular dehydration” upon the acquisition and 


retention of a maze habit (30 animals, 5 unit maze), 
When “high” drive was produced by NaCl injection and “low” 


drive by Ringer’s solution injection, (with deprivation time constant 
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for all animals) no differences appeared in maze performance be- 
tween “high” and “low” drive animals during original learning to 
the criterion. On the basis of maze performance alone, the two 
groups were indistinguishable even though the “high” drive group 
drank significantly more water (received more reward) at the end 
of every trial. Retention tests with drive equated revealed no sig- 
nificant differences as to maze performance or water consumption. 
Observed differences between “high” and “low” motivation groups 
in both learning and retention disappeared when motivation differ- 
entials were established without differences in deprivation time. 
The magnitude of reward as such was not the critical variable in 
formation and retention of the habits. “Time thirsty” rather than 
“momentary thirst” appeared to be the relevant variable in learn- 
ing and retention. 














A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL POSITION OF MENTALLY- 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN IN REGULAR GRADES 


(Publication No. 1664)* 


George Orville Johnson, Ed.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


Problem 

The problem of this study was to determine the social position 
of mentally-handicapped children in regular grades by the use of 
sociometric techniques. 


Procedure 

The study was conducted in two communities in which there 
were no classes for the mentally handicapped. Twenty-five classes, 
five at each of the first five grade levels, were used. The criterion 
of class selection was that a minimum of one member of each class 
was mentally handicapped. 

The mentally-handicapped children were selected on the basis of 
(1) teachers’ recommendations, (2) low academic ability, and (3) intel- 
ligence quotients of sixty-nine or below determined by the 1937 Revis- 
ionof the Stanford-Binet, Form L. There were 698 children, includ- 
ing thirty-nine mentally-handicapped, in the twenty-five classes used. 

A sociometric questionnaire was administered to each child in the 
classes used to determine his social position. These questionnaires 
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were administered individually during a ten or fifteen minute inter- 
view. The questionnaire was composed of six questions applicable 
to school situations. Three of these were designed to determine 
acceptance (or isolation) and three designed to determine active re- 


jection. 


Results 
An analysis of the sociometric data showed that: 


1. The mentally-handicapped group was significantly less ac- 
cepted (more isolated) and significantly more rejected than the typ- 
ical group. 

2. The group of mentally-handicapped children with intelligence 
quotients below sixty were less accepted (more isolated) than the 
group of mentally-handicapped children with intelligence quotients 
between sixty and sixty-nine. 

3. There was a smaller percentage of stars and larger per- 
centages of isolates and rejectees in the group of mentally-handi- 
capped children with intelligence quotients below sixty than in the 
group of mentally-handicapped children with intelligence quotients 
between sixty and sixty-nine. The percentage of stars steadily in- 
creased and the percentages of isolates and rejectees steadily de- 
creased from group to group as the mean intelligence quotients of 
the groups increased. 

4. An attempt was made to control the variables of age and 
socio-economic status. Ina study of these factors it was found that 
neither of them had significantly influenced the social position of 
the mentally-handicapped children because: (a) The mentally-hand- 
icapped group was less accepted (more isolated) and significantly 
more rejected than a group of selected, older typical children. (b) 
There was no significant difference between the mean socio-eco- 
nomic scores of the mentally-handicapped group and a 20 percent 


random sample of the typical group. 


Discussion 
The issue of the social adjustment of the mentally handicapped 


has been responsible for a great deal of controversial discussion 
among educators. Should the mentally-handicapped child be placed 
in a special class or in a regular class so that he may learn most 
fully and effectively the things necessary for his social adjustment? 
From this study it is obvious that the physical placement of a men- 
tally-handicapped child in a regular grade does not insure his so- 


cial acceptance by that group. 
It will be necessary to conduct a similar study of mentally- 


handicapped children in special classes before the issue of the 
most effective school placement for the social adjustment of the 


mentally handicapped can be settled. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL EVALUATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
(Publication No. 1630)* 


Roland Elliott Johnston, Jr., Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1950 


Studies have suggested that there has existed a discrepancy 
between the attitudes of teachers and those of mental hygienists 
toward behavior problems of students. The need probably continues 
for teachers to become aware of the mental hygiene implications of 
classroom practices. Since the evaluation procedures developed by 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards have so stimu- 
lated improvement of schools, it was felt that evaluating schools 
from the viewpoint of mental hygiene might similarly encourage 
improved practices, 

The problem was to develop a technique for evaluating a sec- 
ondary school in terms of the significance of its practices for the 
mental health of the students. The technique involves administer- 
ing to students items of the multiple-choice type which question the 
prevalence in the school of practices of positive or negative im- 
port for mental health. The items were based upon a review of the 
literature. Content validity was checked by submitting the items to 
twelve psychologists for critical review. 

Items were administered in eighteen secondary schools, unse- 
lected except for their willingness to cooperate. Each item was 
scored such that the alternative most favorable for mental health 
received a weight of five, with integral weights decreasing to one 
for the alternative least favorable. The score for each school was 
the arithmetic mean of the partial scores, one produced by the an- 
swer sheet of each student. For each item a coefficient of internal 
consistency was computed; this was an index of the extent to which 
upper and lower groups of schools determined by the operation of a 
single item corresponded to upper and lower groups determined by 
the operation of groups of items. The upper and lower groups were 
highest and lowest thirds, Items judged not valid by the psycholo- 
gists, and those failing to produce positive coefficients were elim- 
inated. 

Final Forms A and B of the instrument called Our School each 
contained 105 items. Nine educators believed qualified named 
schools standing high and low when judged from the viewpoint of 
* Microfilm copy of complete manuscript of 202 pages, $2.53. 
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mental hygiene, Final forms were administered, each to a group of 
thirty to forty students, in eighteen schools: Nine judged high, nine 
low. The students comprised a stratified sample in terms of grade, 
sex, and curriculum; other factors were considered randomized. 

A score was determined for each school as above. For each of the 
two forms, five schools judged high by the educators were among 
the nine highest schools in terms of the scores. 

Two further item analyses were made. In the first, the educa- 
tors’ judgments comprised a validity criterion; in the second, 
scores produced by both final forms served as a criterion. In both 
analyses, there were nine schools in each of the upper and lower 
groups. Sixty items were retained for scoring in each final form; 
the items were those producing the greatest number of, and the 
largest, positive coefficients. Answer sheets were rescored using 
only these items. For Form A, of the nine schools judged high, six 
were among the nine scoring highest; for Form B, there were five 
among the nine scoring highest. Estimates of reliability were .82 
for Form A, .76 for Form B. The range of scores on Form Awas 
46.7, the standard error of measurement was 4.71. For FormB, 
comparable data were 39.7, and 4.89, respectively. 

Discussion of results for individual items is held to be of 
greater significance than consideration alone of the score obtained. 


Appendix contains forms used. 


THE SCALABILITY AND FACTORIAL COMPOSITION OF A 
UNIVERSE OF CONTENT AS FUNCTIONS OF THE LEVEL 
OF FORMAL EDUCATION OF THE RESPONDENTS 


(Publication No. 1730)* 


Lessing Anthony Kahn, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1950 


The Problem — 
The present investigation was primarily designed to study cer- 


tain aspects of the organizational composition of attitudes toward 
the Negro by educated and uneducated respondents: The problem 
was formulated so as to give answer to the more fundamental psy- 
chological question of “generality versus specificity” of attitudes 
toward the Negro as a function of the educational level of the re- 
spondents. In terms of the statistical techniques that were used, 
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the following two hypotheses were proposed for test: (a) in terms 
of factor analysis, the factor patterns for educated and uneducated 
groups will differ significantly so that one can infer that uneducated 
respondents display a more general attitude toward the Negro than 
is true for the educated respondents; (b) in terms of Guttman scale 
analysis, the two experimental groups will be found to differ with 
respect to extent of attitude scalability — this difference being great 
enough to infer differences in attitude generality between educated 
and uneducated respondents. Attitude generality was identified, in 
the context of factor analysis results, with the presence of a single 
general factor; and, in the context of Guttman scale analysis out- 
comes, with scalability which in turn implied uni-dimensionality. 


The Data of the Investigation 

The universe of content used to test the hypotheses of the in- 
vestigation consisted in attitudes toward the Negro. Accordingly, a 
twelve item scale of attitudes toward the Negro was constructed ac- 
cording to the demands of the Thurstone-Chave technique of equal- 
appearing intervals and the Likert technique of summated ratings. 
The twelve items which comprised the scale were selected so that 
there were six defined areas represented in which prejudice toward 
the Negro was manifest; each of these areas was defined by two 
items. The scale was considered to be highly reliable and entirely 
adequate to the needs of the investigation. 

Seven hundred adults participated in the experiment. Three 
hundred and fifty were relatively well educated, i.e., at least one 
year of college training or more; and 350 were subjects who had 
eight grades of schooling or less and were considered to comprise 
the uneducated group. The two experimental groups were matched 
on the following background variables; age, sex, nativity, marital 
Status, and religious preference, From each of the total samples, 
two sub-samples of one hundred subjects each were chosen. These 
sub-samples were equated both with each other as well as with the 
total samples from which they were drawn. 


Treatment of the Data 

Two matrices of item intercorrelations, one for each of the ex- 
périmental groups, was obtained by correlating the responses to 
each of the scale items with each of the other items in the scale, 
For this purpose, the tetrachoric coefficient of correlation was used. 
The two correlation matrices were then subjected to a factor anal- 
ysis according to the Thurstone multiple factor analytic method. 
The procedures used throughout this phase of the data analysis 
were identical for the two experimental groups. 

The responses to the scale items by the four sub-samples of 
one hundred subjects each were subjected to two series of Guttman 
scale analyses. One series of scale analyses was called the 
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“Dichotomous Cut” analyses; the other series of scale analyses 
was termed the “Matched Comparison Cut” analyses. The two ser- 
ies of analyses differed from one another with respect to the man- 
ner in which the item answer categories were treated in the course 


of each kind of analysis. 
A final treatment given to the data, called “Distribution Analy- 


sis,” consisted in tabulating responses to the individual items by 
each of the two experimental groups, and the tabulating of total 


scale scores made by the two groups. 


Conclusions 
The results of the present investigation tended to support the 


folkowing conclusions: 
1. The structure or organization of attitudes toward the Negro 


for the two experimental groups was found to be basically the same. 
This fact was clearly exhibited by the results of the factor analyses 


and scale analyses. 
2. The results of the factor analyses revealed that the same 


number of factors — one general factor and two group factors — 
were operative in the two experimental groups. The percent total 
variance accounted for by these factors in the two experimental 
groups was approximately equal — about 70 percent. 

3. Generality of attitudes, as originally defined and posited in 
the hypotheses of this investigation, was not demonstrated to obtain 
for either of the two experimental groups. Generality of attitudes 
toward the Negro was shown to be present in a restricted sense 
only, i.e., a high-order general factor which ran through the scale 
items was revealed in both experimental groups. This general fac- 
tor was provisionally identified as “Threat,” and was present to the 
same degree in the two experimental groups. With regard to the 
scale analysis results, approximate uni-dimensionality was demon- 
strated for the two groups. 

4. It was shown that relatively poorly educated respondents ex- 
hibited greater apparent hostility toward the Negro than did the rela- 


tively well educated respondents. 

5. The fact that the pattern or organization of hostility toward 
the Negro was essentially the same for the two experimental groups, 
but that the level of hostility toward the Negro was different in the 
two groups, gave rise to the question: “Do attitude measuring in- 








struments of the kind used in the present investigation really meas- 
ure prejudice qua prejudice or, rather the “ability” to mask preju- 
dice?” The ad hoc hypothesis that the factor of education has the 
effect of making possible greater facility for disguising or masking 
of prejudice was advanced as a possible answer to the question. 

6. In reference to the statistical techniques used to treat the 
data in the present investigation, the factor analysis technique was 
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found to be superior to Guttman’s scale analysis technique on 
grounds that: (a) Factor analysis permits one to get at not only the 
factor or factors which determine the responses to scale items, but 
also a relatively precise quantitative estimate of the contribution of 
the factors; and (b) Scale analysis, on the other hand, permits one 
to determine only the existence or non-existence of uni-dimension- 
ality; it cannot disclose with the same precision of factor analysis 
the extent of the contribution made by this single dimension or the 
presence of and the amount contributed by other dimensions which 
may also be partially, at least, structuring item responses, 

7. With regard to Guttman’s concept of scalability in terms of 
the coefficient of reproducibility, the findings of the present inves- 
tigation disclosed that 90 percent reproducibility can occur even 
though approximately 30 percent of the common factor variance can 
be attributed to at least two factors or dimensions other than the 
main factor or dimension. This finding is of importance to the in- 
terpretation of the coefficient of reproducibility as an index of scal- 
ability and uni-dimensionality. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF MODE DUPLEXING 
IN A CIRCULAR WAVEGUIDE 


(Publication No. 1684)* 


William Raymond Correa, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


At frequencies above 1000 Mc the transmission of signals along 
hollow metallic pipes is feasible. This transmission may take place 
in many modes, each different from the others. By using two modes 
Simultaneously at the same frequency, the number of communication 
channels is effectively doubled. This type of operation is termed. 
mode duplexing. Its use in a circular waveguide is the object of the 
present investigation. 

A study of the attenuation of the various modes of propagation 
in a circular waveguide operating well above cut-off indicates that, 
for the frequency and guide diameter used here (9,370 Mc and 12.22 
cm), lower attenuation is to be expected for the TE,9 modes than 
for any of the other TE,,, modes, for each fixed integral value of 
n between 1 and 5. 

A system of duplexing using the TEp9 and TEg9 modes is inves- 
tigated. The results of experiments with these two modes, particu- 
larly the TE39 mode, indicate that it is not practicable to use higher 
modes for duplexing with the present techniques. 

A new system of duplexing at 2925 Mc is next described, using 
the TE,,; and TE9; modes. The only other mode which can be prop- 
agated in the guide at this frequency is the TMg; mode. 

For mode separation, the system relies on the phasing of the 
probes used to pick the modes out of the guide. In addition to phas- 
ing, further separation of the two modes is achieved by the use of a 
TE, pass filter and certain spacings of the launching and pickup 
structures in the guide, taking advantage of the different guide 
wavelengths of the modes involved. 

Tuning probes are used to match the termination for each 
mode. An indication of the degree of mismatch is provided by an 
elementary directional coupler. 

The normal rejection betweenthe TE,; and TE9; modes is 40 db. 

The causes of crosstalk between channels are listed and dis- 


cussed. Briefly they are: 
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Change of Frequency: The bandwidth for 30 db of separation 
is 10 Mc. 

Geometrical distortions of Cross-section: The system is not 
affected by slight misalignments of the guide sections at the joints, 
nor by holes in the wall, provided they are not too large (up to 1/2 
inch). 

Rotation of Planes of Polarization: Either mode may be rotated 
25° before the rejection falls to 30 db. 

Finite Conductivity of the Wall: No deterioration of modes in 
the guide on this account. 

Bends: A qualitative analysis of the situation in this regard 
leads to the conclusion that bends of radius 12 meters and above do 
not cause any significant amount of crosstalk. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DETERMINANTS OF AN 
ADEQUATE LEVEL OF FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


(Publication No. 1680)* 


Richard Keith Arnold, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


Forest fire controlmen have long sought to determine the justi- 
fiable expenditure for control of forest fires. The least-cost-plus- 
damage theory, which postulates that the sum of protection costs 
and damage from fire should be a minimum, has been recognized 
as the one sound approach to the problem. However, no past work 
has developed a satisfactory least-cost-plus-damage analysis, and 
no other criterion of adequate fire control has proved to be an ef- 


fective substitute. 
This study first probes the background out of which economic 


problems of protection have sprung. It appraises the effectiveness 
of various objectives which have been used as determinants of ad- 
equate fire control. A model fire situation is established and used 
to develop a technique for applying the least-cost-plus-damage an- 
alysis to the adequacy problem. And finally the effects of varia- 
tions in economic and social conditions which impinge upon this an- 
alysis are evaluated. 

The following analytical techniques which simplify the deter- 
mining of adequate fire control are unique to this study: 

1. Conflagration potential situations are separated from condi- 
tions which are susceptible to systematic planning and prediction. 

2. “Concentrated” prevention effort, which is the virtual elim- 
ination of fire occurrence in particular areas at predetermined 
times, is shown to be the most practical immediate attack on the 
conflagration potential aspect of the problem. 

3. In place of the usual correlation analysis applied to past 
records of damage and costs of presuppression and suppression, 
fundamental relationships for prevention, presuppression, and sup- 
pression efforts are determined independently of each other. Least- 
cost-plus-damage is then applied as a marginal analysis to deter- 
mine the optimum combination of these efforts. The results are 
expressed in terms of a separate criterion or working objective 


for each type of effort as follows: 
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a. for presuppression, the time from the origin of the fire 
until suppression action begins; 


b. for suppression, the length of fire line which the suppre- 
sion force must be able to construct per hour; 

c. for prevention, the percentage reduction in number of 
fires which the prevention effort must achieve, 

Interrelationships existing between the four primary fire con- 
trol variables of damage, prevention, presuppression, and suppres- 
Sion are, for the first time, established and measured by means of 
a least-cost-plus-damage analysis. This solution does not neces- 
sarily define an adequate level of protection. But the effects on 
this analysis of such conditions as conflagration potential, the neces- 
sity for maintaining a uniform fire control effort over time and 
space, the need for public works during periods of depression, and 
the requirement for close coordination with other forest manage- 
ment activities are evaluated, and thus a more accurate appraisal 
of adequate fire control is obtained. The study therefore estab- 
lishes an analytical framework which may lead to more effective 
fire control planning and a better balance in fire control effort. 


ECOLOGICAL SUCCESSION ON ABANDONED FARM LANDS 
AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


(Publication No. 1683)* 


Stephen Lyon Beckwith, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This investigation is concerned with the succession of plants 
and animals on abandoned farm lands in Washtenaw County, Michi- 
gan, during the twenty-five year period immediately following aban- 
donment., It emphasizes the effects of plant succession upon com- 
mon birds and mammals, but especially upon the ring-necked 
pheasant and the cottontail rabbit, and the use of abandoned lands 
in various stages of succession by these animals. 

Areas selected for study represented various soil types, dif- 
ferent types of cropping in the final year of use, and different 
lengths of time since abandonment. The vegetation on each area 
was analyzed on a series of milacre quadrats. On each quadrat an 
ocular estimate was made of the percentage of the area covered by 
each plant species. The coverage percent on those quadrats 
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on which each plant occurred, combined with frequency of occur- 
rence, showed inthe series of quadrats the density and distributional 
arrangement of all plants on each area studied. Small mammal pop- 
ulations were sampled by the use of snap traps, bird populations 
were determined relatively by observations made by walking on cir- 
cuits through each area, and the relative numbers of larger mam- 
mals and pheasants were determined by direct observations and by 
track counts in the snow. The analysis of changes in plant and ani- 
mal communities was facilitated by classifying cover types on a 
successional basis. 

Results of this study indicate that initial stages and the rate of 
their succession, are determined largely by the character of the 
final crop. Later stages are influenced primarily by soil, and all 
stages may be influenced from time to time by fire and other disturb- 
ances. On lands previously in either cultivated crops or small grain 
crops, successional stages occur in the following sequence: Annual- 
biennial stage, perennial grass stage, mixed-herbaceous perennial 
stage, shrub stage, and intolerant tree stage. Small grain lands are 
approximately one year ahead of cultivated lands in this series. On 
hay lands the annual-biennial stage is lacking, and early stages of 
succession are influenced by perennial hay plants. As a result suc- 
cession proceeds at a much slower rate on hay lands than on either 
cultivated or small grain lands. 

Variations in bird and mammal populations are closely associ- 
ated with changes in the vegetation. Seed-eating birds and prairie 
deer mice, for example, make extensive use of the initial stages, 
insectivorous birds and meadow mice are common during the mid- 
dle stages, and a variety of birds, short-tailed shrews and white- 
footed mice occur commonly during later stages. Pheasants find 
suitable food conditions only in early stages of succession, whereas 
cottontail rabbits utilized almost every stage that was studied, The 
general trend of succession, however, is toward forest conditions 
that favor deer, ruffed grouse, and gray squirrels, rather than 
pheasants or even rabbits. 

Small, uncultivated areas are an important part of both ring- 
necked pheasant and cottontail rabbit range, because they provide 
requirements that are lacking on adjacent farm lands. Nevertheless, 
large, continuous blocks of abandoned farm lands produce few 
pheasants. They require intensive management in order to provide 
for all needs of this bird. Cottontail rabbits, on the other hand, find 
abandoned lands favorable throughout the period included in this 


study. 
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THE ECOLOGY OF RAPTOR PREDATION 
IN FALL AND WINTER 


(Publication No. 1685)* 


Frank Cooper Craighead, Jr., Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1959 


This is a study to determine the dynamics of raptor predation 
and its function in regulating prey populations. Itisa study of pred- 
ator-prey relationships on a definite land area, the results being ex- 
pressed quantitatively in terms of populations and their interactions. 
The main objective was to gather data which upon analysis might 
reveal a complete picture of predation — that is, just how predation 
operates; the mechanics of it; the basic principles behind its com- 
plex and interrelated functioning. 

A 36 square-mile area, Superior Township, Michigan, was se- 
lected for study. For two years the fall and winter raptor popula- 
tions and their movements, the populations and movements of prey 
Species, and the food habits of the raptor population were deter- 
mined on the entire area, and partial observations were made in 2 
other seasons. The relationships existing between these known 
quantities were then analysed and interpreted to reveal the mechan- 
ics of raptor predation. Special studies were made on meadow 
voles to determine the factors that influenced the vulnerability of a 
prey species. 

The results indicate that the density of prey species on a large 
land area is controlled by the carrying capacity of the land, but 
fluctuates from year to year with biological, physical, and land use 
changes. The density and composition of a raptor population is de- 
pend«nt upon the density of the prey species. One part of this raptor 
population is resident and tends to remain constant numerically, 
being generally in equilibrium with the environment. Because the 
resident species are capable of taking a wide variety of prey, their 
diet changes with variations in the density of the various prey spe- 
cies. The other part of the population is dependent upon the densi- 
ties of a few prey species, in this case largely voles, and therefore 
these raptors must move to new locations when their staple prey 
becomes scarce. Thus migration enables them to exert the great- 
est pressure on the densest prey populations. 
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During winter the entire raptor population adjusts to the prey 
densities and each raptor hunts only a relatively small range. On 
any large area, this total collective population of raptors comprised 
of numerous species, each adapted to hunt varied habitats at differ- 
ent times, exerts hunting pressure upon the totality of available 
prey in such a way that each prey species tends to be preyed upon 
in proportion to its relative density. A complex of risk factors other 
than prey density continually alters the vulnerability of various prey 
species, thus constantly modifying the degree of density dependence 


between predator and prey. 


General Conclusions 
1. Predation is a relation between predator and prey popu- 


lations and operates so that the prey tend to be taken in proportion 
to its relative density, the vulnerability being modified by variable 


risk factors. 
2. Predation tends to bring about a balance between predator 


and prey populations, at a level where the prey vulnerability is low. 
Thus it operates to reduce those prey populations most capable of 
withstanding predation, and in many cases most in need of reduction. 
3. Predation as one factor of environmental resistance can be 
the chief limiting factor in determining prey population levels. 
4. The great amplitude in the fluctuations of prey populations 
in far northern regions is at least partially due to insufficient con- 
tinuous predation pressure. This also explains why predation in 
the arctic is inefficient in preventing and controlling mass out- 


breaks. 
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FIELD MAN IN ADMINISTRATION; HOW THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE BEHAVIOR OF A DISTRICT RANGER IS 
INFLUENCED WITHIN AND BY THE 
UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 


(Publication No. 1636)* 


Herbert Kaufman, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The point of departure for this study is the proposition that the 
policy of an organization is not what some remote individuals ina 
distant office say; rather, it is what the employees across the desk 
or counter actually do. The study therefor seeks to describe For- 
est Service administration of the national forests in terms of the 
administrative behavior of a District Ranger (a field agent who is 
at once a worker in the woods and an administrative officer at the 
bottom of the hierarchy) and the manner in which he is influenced 
by the organization and by the other forces acting on him. The 
study is based partly upon field observation of an Eastern Ranger 
District. 

The discussion opens with an account of the history, functions, 
organization, and philosophy of the Forest Service, and then 
sketches in the main lines of the Ranger’s activities, showing how 
he is in a position to affect the policy of the Forest Service as it 
appears to the people on his District. 

Despite the apparent independence of the Ranger, his decisions 
are as a matter of fact shaped to a considerable extent by influences 
consciously and deliberately exerted upon him by the Forest Service 
— the Formal Controls. These influences may be said to act both 
upon the Ranger (in the sense that they are designed to direct his 
activities into selected channels regardless of his own attitudes at 
the moment) and within the Ranger (in the sense that the influences 
“nut into” him, or try to, the predisposition and even the desire to 
act in an organizationally predetermined way). The two types blend, 
of course, and, in either case, it is the deliberate manipulation of 
certain forces by the organization that helps determine what he does 
and how he does it. 

However, the Ranger does not act merely in response to the 
bidding of his superiors. His decisions and behavior are influenced 
also by the forces at work on him which the organization does notor 
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cannot manipulate — the Unpremediated Pressures. They are so 
readily taken for granted that one might easily overlook many of them, 
yet they are important elements in the administrative situation. 

Equally important are the Ranger’s personal concepts and 
values. Some of them probably derive in part from the Formal 
Controls and the Unpremediated Pressures. But a good many are 
rooted in his own experience, originating in aspects of his life that 
have long since disappeared even from his own consciousness. No 
attempt is made here to discover the origins of all the Ranger’s 
concepts and values; that is a task for a psychologist, perhaps for 
a psychiatrist. That he does hold them, what they are, what their 
role is — these are the facts of which note is taken here. 

The study up to this poirt is a survey of static forces. It ab- 
stracts the components of a total situation and examines each of 
them in turn, treating them, as a matter of convenience, as though 
they could actually be stopped, separated, and sorted. But they are 
not in such neat, separate categories in reality. Hence, a chapter 
is devoted to describing the interplay of influences, showing how 
these forces interact to produce the pattern of the Ranger’s behav- 
ior. Human organizations have a live, vibrant quality about them 
that laboratory dissection cannot capture. In this chapter, an ef- 
fort is made to convey this dynamic quality, to depict in action the 
forces artificially held in place so as to identify them more easily. 
Here takes place the action for which the previous chapters set the 
scene. 

Finally, the conclusions that flow from this analysis are pre- 
sented, and an appendix contains a discussion of method. 
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THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF AUSTRIA 
A POLITICAL AND HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY 


(Publication No. 1694)* 


George Walter Hoffman, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This is a study of the area occupied by Austria, a region con- 
trolling important mountain passes of the eastern Alps and the num- 
erous roads leading into the Vienna Basin. The strategic location 
of Austria contributed greatly to the growing strength of its rulers, 
and played an important role as early as the eleventh century. Con-. 
trol of this region was of great importance for the unification within 
the Middle Danube area culminating in the incorporation of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Hungary within the Habsburg Empire. Throughout his- 
tory various people fought for control of the Vienna Basin, realizing 
its importance for continuous domination of the Danubian Basin. 
Since 1945 the Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, France, Soviet 
Russia and the United States have been working on a treaty for Aus- 
tria. Her position in Europe is one of the basic questions affecting 
nearly every country in the world. The historical evolution of the 
area, the development of its economic geography and the changing 
cultural pattern of its natural setting are of special interest for a 
geographer. Tracing of these factors throughout history together 
with a discussion of Austria’s historical and political geography are 
essential in analyzing conditions for survival. 

This study purports to showthe more important functions of the 
Austrian Marches in historical sequence and their relation to the 
political geography of the Middle Danube area. At the same time 
an analysis of the country’s struggle for political and economic in- 
dependence since 1919 points to the weaknesses and strength inher- 
ent in the economic and political geography of modern Austria. 

Maps, pictures and charts form the core of this study — nearly 
half of the total pages. After the maps were drawn and the pictures 
selected, the correlating story was written, using all possible sour- 
ces and notes compiled during fieldwork, to show the reasons for 
the growth and decline of Austria. The final chapter presents pos- 
sibilities for survival and independence of the country. 

The results of this study indicate the importance of the Vienna 
Basin not only to Austria, but for all nations. While control of this 
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vital region has enabled Austria at times to unify the Middle 
Danube area, a weakened Austria together with a Middle Danube 
realm split and economically backward, gave strong neighboring 
powers an opportunity to control Austria, with it the Vienna Basin, 
and consequently the whole Middle Danube area. First Germany 
and now Soviet Russia find control of the Vienna Basin of utmost 
importance for their plans of economic and military conquest in 
Central Europe. 

Two conclusions emerge from this study, one dependent upon 
the other. The independence of Austria is of vital importance not 
only to the country itself, but to all nations in the Middle Danube 
area and the world as a whole. Independence is possible by a full 
utilization of the various raw materials of the country, increasing 
its food production and exchanging her surplus raw material with 


other nations. 
This study has demonstrated that Austria’s mission is to serve 


as a Clearing house between east and west, transmitting trade, cul- 
ture and ideas. At the same time only a peaceful Europe, with trade 
encouraged by all and low custom tariffs, can lay the basis for a 


prosperous independent Austria. 
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GEOLOGY OF THE TENDOY-BEAVERHEAD AREA, 
BEAVERHEAD COUNTY, MONTANA 


(Publication No. 1583)* 


Walter Oscar Kupsch, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The Tendoy-Beaverhead area is west of Armstead and Dell, 
Beaverhead County, Montana and comprises the Tendoy Mountains 
and part of the Beaverhead Range. 

The rocks range in age from Precambrian to Recent and all 
systems except the Silurian seem to be represented. The Pony 
series, the Cherry Creek series, and the Blacktail granite gneiss 
(Dillong granite gneiss), all pre-Beltian in age, are composed of 
metamorphic rocks. The Belt rocks are muchless metamorphosed. 
The following Paleozoic formations are described: Flathead, Wol- 
sey, Meagher, Kinnikinic (?), Jefferson, Threeforks, Lodgepole, 
Mission Canyon, Milligen (?), Brazer (?), Amsden, Quadrant, 
Phosphoria. Mesozoic formations are: Dinwoody, Woodside, 
Thaynes, Sawtooth, Rierdon, Swift, Morrison, Kootenai. Sedimen- 
tary rocks of the Tertiary belong to the Beaverhead formation, the 
“Basin Beds,” and the High-level gravel. Quaternary deposits are: 
Older glacial deposit, Younger glacial deposit, Terrace gravel, Al- 


luvium, and Landslide material. 
A granitic to quartz monzonitic intrusive of Tertiary age occurs 


along the Continental Divide. Several kinds of Tertiary extrusive 
rocks are widely distributed. 

Possibly there were two orogenies before the deposition of the 
Belt, and at the end of the Precambrian time a general uplift took 
place. Sedimentation prevailed during the Paleozoic and most of 
the Mesozoic. Uplift started at the end of the Middle Jurassic and 
continued during the Cretaceous. Near the end of the Cretaceous or 
the beginning of the Tertiary the first folding of the Laramide orog- 
eny occurred. Two later episodes of this deformation are distin- 
guished, the last one resulting in several northwest trending over- 
thrusts. Blockfaulting was prominent at the end of Tertiary time 
and in some places continued into Recent time. 

A physiographic study reveals the presence of a post- “Basin 
Beds” summit erosion surface, a pediment surface and the mod- 
ern surface with two sets of terraces. The history of these 
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surfaces, the drainage changes involved and the origin of the 


broad intermontane valleys are described. 
The geologic history of the area is summarized and the minera] 


resources are briefly discussed. 








GEOLOGIC ASPECTS OF RADIO WAVE TRANSMISSION 
(Publication No. 1667)* 


Milton William Pullen, Jr., Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


The thesis is a report of an investigation of the features and 
factors affecting radio field intensities at broadcast frequencies in 
primary ground-wave areas. Cultural, natural and meteorological 
features were investigated. With recognition of the effects on sig- 
nal intensities of wires, bridges, railroad tracks, metal fences, 
streams, topography, vegetation etc., the influence of geologic fea- 
tures becomes recognizable and correiative with intensity anom- 
alies. 

This investigation and previous work indicate that, under pro- 
per conditions, radio waves at broadcast frequencies and lower 
penetrate the earth’s crust for a considerable distance. The origin 
of intensity anomalies associated with geologic features is inter- 
preted as due to lithologic and/or chemical discontinuities of the 
strata causing electrical or magnetic discontinuities or changes in 
conductivity and dielectric constant. Theoretical considerations of 
field intensity behavior in earth materials are treated only super- 
ficially and primary attention is given to signal strength behavior 
as measured in the field and to the factors controlling this behavior. 

Suitable field intensity measuring equipment for continuous 
mobile measuring and recording was developed. It consists of a 
field intensity meter (RCA 308-B) with a bi-directional shielded 
loop antenna, a graphic recorder (Ester-line-Angus), and a speed- 
ometer drive (Clark) to actuate the recorder. This equipment, with 
suitable power supplies, is mounted in a wooden-bodied station 
wagon. Several hundreds of miles of traverses were run chiefly in 
Illinois continuously measuring and recording field intensities. Ex- 
perimentation with measurement techniques in the field indicate pre- 
ferred frequencies, powers, distances and orientations for investiga- 


tion of specific geologic features. 
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Under suitable conditions, geologic features such as folding, 
faulting and abrupt lithologic changes influence the behavior of ra- 
dio fields measured in air at the surface. Measurement of this sig- 
nal strength variation provides a means of mapping such features. 
Concentrations of pyrite and marcasite at shallow depths are re- 
sponsible for prominent signal anomalies in the Galena, Illinois 
zinc and lead district. Soils developed on glacial drift have a neg- 
ligible influence on field intensity. | 

Best reception appears to take place where receiving and trans- 
mitting antennae are on or close to the same rock strata. If the 
physical dimensions of a stratum with high electrical resistivity are 
compatible with those of the wave lengths of the signals used, and 
the stratum is bounded above and below by shales or other beds with 
low electrical resistivity, radio fields appear to be carried by the 
bedrock stratum behaving similarly to a wave guide. 

If the geologic wave guide concept of radio transmission proves 
tenable a number of communication and other applications may 
prove practical. Location of many types of radio transmitters and 
receivers at the earth’s surface could be facilitated by study of the 
behavior of radio waves above rocks of different types or by the use 
of rocks themselves for electromagnetic transmission. As a tool 
for geophysical exploration, direct electromagnetic energization of 
selected strata offers promise; rock sections thus energized (in 
drill holes if necessary) might permit identification of areal extent, 


structure, metallic ore deposits, and of lithologic changes, such as 
reefs in limestone. 
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CHANG HSUEH-CH'ENG. HIS CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CHINESE LOCAL HISTORIOGRAPHY 


(Publication No. 1644)* 


Chu Shih-chia, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Local histories describe the topography, government, economics, 
and religious institutions o6f almost every administrative unit of 
China. Although their style and form date back to the third century, 
it-was only after the eleventh century that they achieved significant | 
progress. From that time onward, due largely to the contributions 
of seventeenth century historians and geographers, local histories 
not only gradually increased in number, but also improved in quality. 

Chang Hsiieh-ch'éng (1738-1801) was a member of a literary 
family. His intense interest in historical studies when young, laid 
the foundation for his later valuable works on local historiography. 
His contributions remained comparatively neglected until their “re- 
discovery by a Japanese scholar in 1920 resulted in a great revival 
of interest in his works and ideas. 

Chang’s concept of local history differs from that of his prede- 
cessors. To him local history is a recension of important mater- 
ials in the division of history. In his opinion only the specialist is 
qualified to compile local history because he is capable of selecting 
materials with discrimination and integrating them with fairness 
and justice and in due proportion into a composite whole. Chang 
considered it highly desirable to maintain contemporary materials 
in the local archives, for use in compiling both local and national 


histories. | 
Chang’s particular theories relating to the compilation of local 


history concern: 
1. The inclusion of “Three Parts,” namely: 
(1) Chih or memoirs; (2) Chang-ku or documentation; and 
(3) Wen-chéng or anthology of local writings. 





? 





2. Use of the grid scale system for maps and the method of de- 

marcating ancient and modern boundaries in color. 

3. The importance of the history of local histories. 

While compiling local histories Chang was able to put into prac- 
tice some of his cherished theories, such as: 
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1. Investigation of biographical materials and relevant monu- 
ments in the field. 

2. Employment of the grid scale system for maps. 

3. Inclusion of documentation in such works as Yung-ch' ing 
hsien-chih, Po chou-chih and Hupei t'ung-chih. 

- Chang’s chief contributions may be summarized as follows: 

1. His fundamental concept that local history is to a locality 
what standard history is to a dynasty, that it should be guided by 
principle, compiled by historians and written in a form worthy of 
transmission to posterity. 

2. Form and content. He followed closely the style of standard 
histories, with the addition of his own innovation of documentation. 

3. Method of compilation. He used introductory notes for each 
section. In assembling and organization of data he emphasized first- 
hand testimony and balanced form. In writing biography he stressed 
objectivity, fairness, and justice. 

4. His emphasis upon the importance of local archives, in which 
a digest of significant documents should be preserved. 

». His employment of the grid scale system in maps and demar- 
cation of boundaries in color. 

Other contemporary local historians were tremendously influenced 
by Chang’s use of the gridscale systemin maps. His method of demar- 
cating ancient and modern boundaries in color had even greater influ- 
ence. Hisexampleofusing genealogical tables and of incorporating in 
local history a review of the previous local history of the locality 
concerned was followed by many other compilers. His basic form 
has been copied by scholars in such well-known compilations as 
Kwangsi t'ung-chih, Kwangtung t'ung-chih and Kiangsi t'ung-chih. 

To Chang’s influence may be attributed the reconstitution and 
reproduction of many old local histories, compilation of catalogues 
of local histories, and revival of interest in local historiography. 


























STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER: THE LAST PATROON 
(Publication No. 1634)* 
William Bertrand Fink, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Stephen Van Rensselaer III was born on November 1, 1764, the 
son of Stephen Van Rensselaer II and Catherine Livingston. On 
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November 1, 1785, he celebrated his twenty-first birthday and be- | 
came the eighth patroon of the manor of Rensselaerswyck. | 

Van Rensselaer’s influence in the American scene was rooted 
in the manor. He had inherited a great estate which comprised 
most of the present Albany and Rensselaer counties. Young Stephen 
encouraged settlement through a leaseholding program. He used 
the “durable lease” which actually give title to the so-called tenant, 
but called for a perpetual wheat rental and certain annual services. 
Particularly objectionable to tenants was the restraint on alienation ! 
of the land. 

The Patroon early associated himself with the Federalist party. 
He served a number of terms in the state legislature. In 1792 he 
ran for lieutenant-governor on the Federalist ticket with John Jay, } 
but was defeated. However, three years later the same conserva- 
tive candidates were successful. Van Rensselaer was named to run 
for governor in 1801, but lost to George Clinton. 

In 1812 the Patroon’s political career gave way to a brief mili- 
tary interlude. He was chosento command the militia on the Niagara 
frontier. He ordered troops to cross the Niagara River at Queens- 
ton on October 13, but saw them forced to surrender because of the 
refusal of militia reinforcements to cross into a foreign country. 

Upon returning home Van Rensselaer plunged again into New 
York State politics. He ran unsuccessfully against Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins in the gubernatorial election of 1813. In February 1822 the Pa- 
troon was elected to the House of Representatives and was a member 
of that body for seven years. In the House election of 1825 the New 
York delegation was closely divided. After considerable hesitation 
Van Rensselaer cast his ballot for J. Q@. Adams. This gave New 
York’s one vote to the Massachusetts man. 

The Patroon served on various commissions in the New York 
State government. He was connected for twenty-nine years with the 
commission which constructed the Erie Canal, and was president of 
the board of canal commissioners after 1824. On two occasions he 
was connected with the state Board of Regents. As Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor he was a Regent from 1795 to 1801. He was later chosen by 
the legislature to the Board and was a member from 1819 until his 
death. In 1835 he became Chancellor of the University of the State 
of New York. 

Undoubtedly Stephen Van Rensselaer was most widely known as 
a philanthropist. His philanthropic tendencies apparently stemmed 
from a religious source. His greatest contribution to education was 
through the support he gave to Amos Eaton in the founding of Rens- 
selaer School. In the field of agriculture his philanthropy also found 
a worthwhile outlet. He supported agricultural reformers and local 
agricultural societies. He was chosen president of the State Board 


of Agriculture in 1820. 
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On January 26, 1839, the Patroon died. In his will he divided 
his manor between his two eldest sons. Then he bequeathed all ar- 
rearages of rent (estimated at $400,000) to trustees who were or- 
dered to collect them and apply them to his debts. The attempt to 
collect these back rents led to the anti-rent wars in New York State. 

An assessment of the career of Stephen Van Rensselaer leads 
to these conclusions. His influence in the American scene was 
largely due to his position as a wealthy land owner. He was a pol- 
itical power in New York State and, although a conservative, he was 
never an ultra-Federalist. Probably the Patroon’s greatest signi- 
ficance in American life was as a philanthropist, and no one of his 
contributions was of more permanent value than the support he gave 
to Rensselaer School. 


THE HANSEATIC CONTROL OF NORWEGIAN COMMERCE 
DURING THE LATE MIDDLE AGES 


(Publication No. 1635)* 


John Allyne Gade, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The Hanseatic League controlled Norwegian economic condi- 
tions during the greater part of the late middle ages. 

From earliest times the importation of food-stuffs was a criti- 
cal Norwegian necessity, and among these flour and malt held the 
first place. The drift of large numbers of the population towards 
the fishing along the northern coast added to the dilemma. For- 
tunately Norway could give in return her fish, hides, butter andfurs. 
The earliest foreign trading was undertaken with England, Frisland 
and north-west Germany. The English interchange soon developed 
along various lines with great and beneficial influence upon Norway. 
The greater north-German capacity to supply the requisite grain 
meant England gradually being supplanted in the Norwegian market. 

The earlier north-west German trade was in turn taken over 
by that of the German cities lying along the Baltic coast, favorably 
located for hinterland grain receipts and north-eastern supplies 
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from their Gotland settlement. First among such cities was Liibeck, 

which by its alliance with Hamburg controlled the cross-roads of 
central and west-European trade routes. The all-important SkaanGr 
herring fisheries played an important part in the development of 
Lubeck’s preeminence. 

The formation of German inter-city associations led to that of 
the Wendish one, headed by Lubeck, and ultimately to the all-Ger- 
man Hanseatic League with offices in Novgorod, Wisby, Bergen, 
Bruges and London. From the eleventh century on, Bergen became 
the most important Norwegian and north-European commercial city. 
Such mercantile laws as were enacted dealt largely with trading 
regulations and obligations of foreign traders. Relations between 
Bergen and its Lubeck settlement were constantly strained, the Ger- 
mans preferring privileges to duties. 

The treaties of 1250, 1294 and 1343 became the cornerstones 
of future German commercial policy in Norway and indicate clearly 
how constantly Norway was obliged to buckle under to Hansa de- 
mands owing to the threat or imposition of a food-stuff blockade. 
Norwegian trade and shipping slowly shrank to negligible quantities. 

The German settlement in Bergen with its extra-territorial 
rights assumed its paramount position in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. It was governed by its own laws, developed and organized 
by able business men, supported by the capital and arms of Lubeck. 
Financing and control were the so-called “Counter’s” principal du- 
ties. Norway’s political union with Denmark added to its weakness, 
in place of strength, the Danish crown often being defeated by actual 
force of arms or requiring Hansa assistance in its various troubles 
paid for by Denmark granting Norwegian commercial privileges. 

From the Bergen staple the German merchants controlled not 
only foreign, but also domestic commerce. The Counter hada 
highly developed, rigidly supervised, social and administrative or- 
ganization, with laws, initiations, fines and restrictions allowing no 
thought of its members beyond that of business. Its external rela- 
tions were determined by its insistance upon monopoly. The Black- 
Death and the piratical raids upon Bergen played into its hands by 
weakening the native burghers, who received little help from their 
central governments. 

The height of Hansa power was reached in 1370 and the signing 
of the humiliating Danish treaty. Kings of German extraction and 
the lack of genuine interest in their Norwegian kingdom furthered 
Norwegian difficulties. 

The break of Liibeck’s economic hold and the dissolution of the 
League itself took place in the first half of the sixteenth century. It 
was mainly due to disagreement as to common trading methods and 
the way they were practised. The east-west traders took the new 
trade route through the Sound instead of the old road over Holstein. 
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Lubeck lost its salt-supplying monopoly and the fish migrated to the 
North Sea. New articles of trade entered the market and new teri- 
tories were included in the old interchange of goods. The Nether- 
landers became masters of the Sea. 


GENERAL WILLIAM HULL AND THE WAR 
ON THE DETROIT IN 1812 


(Publication No. 1690)* 


Alec Richard Gilpin, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The opening campaign of the War of 1812 saw Brigadier Gen- 
eral William Hull in the dual capacity of Commanding General of 
the North Western Army and Governor of Michigan Territory. This 
study follows Hull from his assignment to command the newly or- 
ganized North Western Army: His taking active command, his 
march to Detroit, the commencement of the war, and the subsequent 
events leading, finally, tohis surrender of Fort Detroiton August 16. 

The study lies not only in the realm of military history; it is 
also of a political nature. In one sense, it is a revision of older 
views on the culpability of Hull in surrendering, but it also attempts 
to supply background material which previous studies have omitted 
— material concerning the general campaign plans of the United 
States, the organization of the Ohio troops, and the military and pol- 
itical factors from the previous seven years of Hull’s Governorship 
of Michigan essential to an understanding of the problem. The situ- 
ation in Upper Canada has also been considered a part of this study. 
The actual campaign closed with the surrender, and Hull’s court- 
martial in 1814 has not been considered a part of this work, al- 
though evidence given at the trial has been interpolated throughout 
the study. 

The conclusions indicate that General Hull should not alone 
bear the blame for the surrender. The Administration must be held 
responsible for encouraging Hull’s movement before other forces 
designed to support him were ready to act, for making no attempt 
to attain naval superiority on the Great Lakes, and for not authoriz- 
ing the sending of provisions to Detroit before the beginning of the 
war. Secretary of War William Eustis must bear the blame for the 
tardy notice of the declaration of war to Hull, for not resolving the 
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conflict over rank among Hull’s officers, and for not informing Hull 
of the progress of military movements in other areas. The Ohio 
troops and officers must, in part, be held answerable for the failure 
of American arms on certain occasions, and for actual mutiny of 
some Ohio soldiers, culminating in a plot to depose General Hull 
from command. The regular Michigan Militia, never formally part 
of Hull’s army, but under his orders as Governor, cannot be ex- 
cused for their desertion in the face of the enemy. 

General Hull, himself, was accountable, in part, for the low 
morale of his troops; for not insisting on obedience to his orders; 
and for not adequately providing for Canadians who had placed 
themselves under his protection. The Administration, since it could 
not, either from a purely political standpoint, or in the best interests 
of the country, afford to accept its share of the responsibility for the 
failure of the campaign during the course of the war, transferred 
full blame to General Hull. 

















A STUDY ON ARABIC PATRIOTISM, SUPPLEMENTED BY 
A TRANSLATION OF THE “KITAB AL-HANIN 
ILA-L-AWTAN” BY AL-JAHIZ 


(Publication No. 1641)* 


Saleh Zahed Habal, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1950 











My essay is not devoted to the philosophical analysis of patriot- 
ism in general. It deals with the study of this phenomenon as con- 
ceived by the Arabs and the historical evolution of this concept from 
the earliest recorded stages of Arabic history until the beginning of 
modern times. It is, thus, limited to its appearance and to its later 
development throughout the middle ages. 

The essay, therefore, begins with a study of Arabic patriotism 
in the pre-Islamic period. The main feature of patriotism at that 
time was a strong devotion to the tribe and to ancestral pedigrees, 
as well as a strong attachment to the land. With respect to the land 
we have to distinguish the attitude of the urban Arabs characterized 
by their loyalty to their different cities, in contrast to the patriotism 
of the Bedouins who were deeply attached to the desert and desert 


life and disliked the cities. 
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The next part of the essay deals with the evolution of the spirit 
of Arabic patriotism after the rise of Is!am. Under the influence of 
the new religion of Islam, the concept of Arabic patriotism under- 
went a fundamental change, particularly as far as tribal loyalty is 
concerned. Islam tried to abolish the tribal system of the Arabs 
and out of the tribal chaos the word of Muhammad created a nation. 
Although this nation was a religious community based on the broth- 
erhood of Islam, yet its main characteristics (language, cult of the 
Hajj, Holiness of Makkah and the Kacbah, episode of Abraham) were 
Arabian and particularly its representatives were, in the beginning, 
almost exclusively Arabs. 

Therefore, the new loyalty claimed by Islam is no more a loy- 
alty to the tribe or to the clan, but rather to the Arab nation and ul- 
timately to the Muslim community as a whole. The effect of Islam 
in this respect, however, was not quick. 

The change in the general psychology of the Arabs needed time 
in order to be accomplished. The result was that during the transi- 
tional period between the rise of Islam and the period of the con- 
quests, the aspects of Arabic patriotism did not change much: They 
remained loyal to the desert and desert life (for the Bedouins) and 
more or less loose attachment to the tribe (for all the Arabs). 

The expansion of the Arabs beyond their Peninsula brought, 
however, this change: Bedouin tribes, now, settled in the different 
conquered territories, to which they became extremely attached. 
The tribal affiliation, by that time, gave way to an affiliation to the 
homeland and birthplace; hence the appearance of such groups of 
the Arabs as the Syrians, the 'Iragians, the Egyptians, and others. 
The local patriotism was even narrowed down in some cases to 
cities: Such as the Kfifians, the Basrians, and the like. Along with 
this, anewtrend toward localized historiography made its appearance. 

My next study is about the Arabic literature onpatriotism: My 
concern here was with the most prominent writers who treated the 
subject of patriotism either in the form of poetry or prose as de- 
scription of their own patriotic feelings or in the form of mono- 
graphs or separate chapters as an objective study of patriotism. 

The last part of the essay deals with the analysis of the spirit 
of Arabic patriotism as reflected in Arabic literature. This part is 
subdivided into three sections: The first deals with the analysis of 
the foreign influences on the Arabic patriotic literature, the second 
with the analysis of Arabic patriotism as attachment to the land, and 
the third finally with the significance of people in Arabic patriotism. 

As a supplement to this previous study I translated the book Al- 
Hanin ila-l-awtan, by Al-Jahiz. The translation is preceded by a 
study on the genuineness of the attribution of this book to its author. 


The result of this study was positive. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE BRICK AND TILE 
INDUSTRY IN MISSOURI 


(Publication No. 1673)* 


Clarence Nelson Roberts, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 













The structural brick industry of Missouri originated in St. 

Louis around 1811. From this center the industry spread over the 
state, and by 1849 approximately seventy-five brickyards were 
turning out an annual production valued at $365,519.00. After 1849, 
the rate of growth increased until 1859 when structural brick pro- 
duction that year totaled $687,615.00. 

The period from 1865 to 1890 showed a continued expansion in 
the structural brick industry in Missouri. and by 1890 a total of 358 
brickyards was reported in eighty-six counties. This period like- 
wise witnessed the development of brick presses, and the use of 
pressed brick made in St. Louis became widespread over much of 
the Mississippi Valley. Some of the large producers such as the 
Hydraulic Press Brick Company of St. Louis began to produce brick 
for face and ornamental purposes. 

The period since 1890 has witnessed a decline in structural 
brick production in Missouri. The small local yards began to close 
and production became concentrated in the larger cities. Here, 
fewer establishments were to be found, but they had greater capac- 
ity for production. Some of the developments which have effected 
adversely the structural brick industry over the past fifty years in- 
clude the adoption of substitute products and changing construction 
methods. 

The paving brick industry saw its rise and expansion over the 
period from 1890 to 1910. It reached the apex of its development 
in Missouri about 1910 and declined rapidly following this date. The 
expanding use of concrete for paving brought a rapid displacement 
of brick for this purpose. 

The sewer pipe industry began in Missouri shortly after 1865. 
The growth of cities following the Civil War created a heavy demand 
for its product, and the industry expanded to second in dollar value 
among the ceramic products of the state by 1890. It remained one 
of the leading clay-products industries to 1929. There was a de- 
cline in production over the decade 1929 to 1939. 
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A small amount of drain tile and terra cotta has been produced 
in Missouri since the 1880’s. The drain tile industry produced in 
small units has been confined to the rural areas. Terra cotta pro- 
duction began in St. Louis in 1883 and has been concentrated prin- 
Cipally in this city. A small amount of terra cotta has been pro- 
duced down to 1950. 

Firebrick production began in Missouri about 1844 at Chelten- 
ham in St. Louis County. Supplying a local market in the St. Louis 
area, it grew Slowly in the pre-Civil War period. Following the 
Civil War several St. Louis companies enlarged their plants and be- 
gan to market their products over an extensive area. Such St. Louis 
companies as Laclede-Christy and Evens-Howard began to exploit 
the flint clays of east and south central ‘Missouri in the production 
of their firebrick as early as the 1870’s. The St. Louis area re- 
mained the leading production center in the state to 1910. 

The most significant development in the history of the clay- 
products industry since 1910 has been the growing importance of 
Missouri firebrick and refractories. The extensive exploitation of 
high-grade clay fields in Audrain and Callaway counties after the 
first World War made Missouri one of the major producing states 
in the nation. The rise and development of the A. P. Green Fire- 
brick enterprise at Mexico, the founding of Mexico Refractories, 
and the movement of eastern producers into the east central Mis- 
souri fields contributed to the national importance of this industry. 

The discovery and utilization of diaspore, a high alumina clay, 
after the first World War, brought a demand for refractories pro- 
duced from the clay. Missouri refractories produced from diaspore 
and other high-alumina clays were particularly adapted to high tem- 
perature firing operations demanded by modern industry. These re- 
fractories won a world-wide market. 


THE TECHNOLOGIES AND WORKING CONDITIONS OF 
COLONIAL FREE LABORERS 


(Publication No. 1669)* 
Robert Albert Smith, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


The chief topic of this work is the technologies of colonial free 
laborers and their working conditions. The general classifications 
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dealt with are the building trades workers; the cloth workers; the 
food processors; the handicraftsmen, shipbuilders, and fishermen; 
and the petty artisans. In additions to the descriptions of technolo- 
gies, there is a discussion of the demand for free laborers and the 
supply available to the colonies, and an evaluation of the real wages 
of these workingmen. 

Because of the fact that free laborers were most numerous in 
New England and the Middle Colonies during the colonial period of 
the history of the United States, the laboring men of these colonies 
are the ones with which this work is concerned. The time limits 
involved are those which include the entire era, from 1620 to 1776. 

Generally speaking, each of the separate classifications of 
workers is broken down into its various occupations. For example, 
the building trades workers are broken down into sawyers, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers and masons, brickmakers, shinglers, and glaziers. 
Each of these is discussed with regard to the tools used, the methods 
employed in making various products, a description of the goods 
made, and some information with regard to the marketing of the fin- 
ished article in those cases in which the makers was also the seller. 


Changes in techniques, although few during the period, are also 


discussed. 
The supply and demand for free laborers in the colonies is dis- 


cussed in regard to the different kinds of workers who came over 

to New England and the Middle Colonies. From the time of the ear- 
liest settlement laborers were in great demand with the greatest 
need being expressed for construction workers, particularly car- 
penters. This demand was met to a very large extent and free 
workers came over to the colonies in relatively large numbers. This 
immigration of workers, many of whom came over to seek for 
“better Employm” appears to have been a periodic thing after 1770 
with the greatest waves of immigration coming in the period from | 
‘715 to 1735 and another after the French and Indian War. On the 
whole the supply seems to have been adequate in most trades, ex- 
cept for construction workers, although the supply was short in var- 
ious areas at given times. The chief source of supply was by imi- 
gration, but the apprenticeship system and discharged soldiers 


helped swell the total. 
The wages of laborers, both nominal and real, are difficult to 


ascertain, but the attempt has been made to draw some conclusions 
with regard to the real value of the wages earned by these free 
workingmen. On the basis of the fragmentary information available 
there has been made an estimation of the nominal wages of these 
workers and this estimation has been compared with what those 
wages would actually buy. The general conclusion drawn as a re- 
sult of the study is that the colonial free laborer was not nearly so 
well off as has hitherto been believed and that he was driven by 
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necessity to work ten to fifteen hours a day, as many days of the 
year as he could in order to earn enough to keep him and his family 
alive. The gradual decline of subsistence farming deprived him of 
support which had formerly been helpful and made him greatly, if 
not solely, dependent on the wages earned from his primary occu- 
pation for the support of himself and his family. In truth, the colon- 
ial free laborer was living in no bed of roses and the colonies were 
certainly not the labor paradise depicted by so many of the contem- 
porary writers. 


THE RELATIONS OF COLLEGE AND STATE 
IN COLONIAL AMERICA 


(Publication No. 1654)* 


Willard Wallace Smith, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


Statement of Purpose 

The purpose of this study is to trace the colonial development 
of the tradition that institutions of higher education are so essential 
to American life that the state must accept a responsibility in pro- 
viding for them. It is a secondary purpose to show how the ties be- 
tween the state and the colonial colleges became loosened and fin- 
ally severed. 


Procedure 

Evidence of this American tradition was identified by examing 
the relationships which existed between the various colonies and the 
colonial colleges as they had to do with purposes, control, and finan- 
cial support. These three phases of relationship were chosen be- 
cause they cover most of the important areas of relationship be- 
tween the state and institutions of higher education. They were used 
as helpful devices and not as inflexible criteria. 


Findings and Conclusions 

The study shows that Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, and 
Columbia were closely related to the state in colonial times. This 
was especially true of the first three named colleges because their 
purposes closely paralleled the guiding purposes of their colonies, 
they were under considerable state control, and they received sig- 
nificant amounts of public financial support. Columbia was less 
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Closely related to the state. Lack of unity within the Colony of New 
York and the changing concepts of education at the time account for 
this more distant relationship. 

A close relationship did not exist in connection with any of the 
other five colonial colleges: Princeton, Pennsylvania, Brown, Rut- 
gers and Dartmouth. All of the colonies in which these colleges 
were located did participate in college matters, however, to some 
degree. For example, all of the colonies assumed contro! over the 
granting of charters and it was never certain that charters might 
not be revoked by the state. The colonial governments sought to 
participate more directly in the affairs of Princeton, Rutgers and 
Dartmouth by securing ex officio representation on the boards of 
trustees of those institutions. In addition, public funds were sup- 
plied to Dartmouth and to Pennsylvania. Brown had many purposes 
which paralleled the major purposes of the Colony of Rhode Island 
but Brown was independent of state control and public funds were 
not received from the state. 

The changes in the nature of the American states, which began 
even before the Revolution, brought pressure to bear upon the col- 
leges to make corresponding changes. Since the popular conception 
of many of the colonial colleges was that they belonged to the states, 
many people demanded that the states assert their supposed rights 
and assume full control of the colleges and make them conform to 
more liberal purnoses. The colonial colleges, and colleges founded 
later, resisted these efforts and were finally made safe from state 
interference by the ruling of the Supreme Court in the Dartmouth 
Case. Many states eventually turned in another direction and took 
over or founded colleges which the state could control. 

The study shows, according to its purpose, that the tradition 
that institutions of higher education are so essential to American 
life that the state must accept a responsibility in providing for them, 
had its American origin at the time of the founding of Harvard, the 
first institution of higher education, and became strongly fixed in 
the pattern of American higher education as Harvard grew and after 
other colleges were founded in the colonial period. It is also shown 
how the early close ties between the colonial colleges and the state 
became loosened and finally severed during the national period. 
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THE TRADE OF REVOLUTIONARY CONNECTICUT 
(Publication No. 1640)* 


Albert Edward Van Dusen, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1948 


This work aims to present the essential elements in the story 
of Connecticut's trade from the 1760’s through 1783. In Part I, en- 
titled “Connecticut during the Late Colonial Period,” attention is 
centered upon two features; (1) the background of physical setting, 
population, transportation and communication, agriculture, manu- 
facturing, and political organization; (2) the main characteristics 
of Connecticut's trade in the late colonial period. Part II, entitled 
“The Revolutionary Trade Story, 1775-1783 and its Implications,” 
comprises about two-thirds of the entire work. The principal find- 
ings of Part II are summarized below. 

In the political sphere, Connecticut was remarkably unified 
throughout the war period. The war produced the most significant 
changes in the economic sphere. Upon the local internal trade in 
the State, for instance, the effects of the war were very marked. 
Outside sources of supply were often cut off, and local sources were 
frequently tapped by energetic commissaries. The coastal areas 
suffered a moderate trade recession while interior areas such as 
Hartford, Middletown, Windham, Norwich, and Litchfield enjoyed 
mercantile expansion. In view of the serious British naval blockade 
of the Sound, the coastal towns did remarkably well until the ma- 
rauding expeditions of Tryon, and later Arnold, caused heavy dam- 
age in Norwalk, Fairfield, New Haven, and New London. 

The war affected unequally not only towns but also individuals. 
Those merchants who served in the Continental Army or State Mil- 
itia usually fared poorly financially. Moreover, Connecticut’s heavy 
contribution of men, one of the highest proportionately, adversely 
affected production of foodstuffs and the course of trade. Examin- 
ation of many account books and other sources indicates clearly the 
unequal economic impact on the merchants. The range extended 
from providing a firm basis for Jeremiah Wadsworth’s later vast 
fortune to the complete ruin which engulfed the Wethersfield trader, 
William Beadle. 

The average Connecticut merchant held his own very well dur- 
ing the war period despite depreciating currency, uncertain supplies, 
* Microfilm copy of complete manuscript of 433 pages, $5.41. 
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and other complex problems. The chief factor in preventing a war- 
time depreciation was the Army supply business in which Connecti- 
cut was a leader. Because of certain favoring factors, Connecticut 
was able to furnish an enormous amount of foodstuffs for the Conti- 
nental Army and from this to reap large profits. These profits 

were widely distributed among citizens in every part of the State. 
Among the merchants, those who served as commissary agents prof- 
ited most. 

Since Connecticut’s economy was relatively simple and develop- 
ment of large-scale institutions of credit banking was lacking, the 
opportunity for making huge wartime profits did not exist. Yet 
numerous vigorous attacks in the press and elsewhere against “en- 
grossers’ would indicate a widespread belief that some merchants 
and farmers were making excessive profits. 

Connecticut’s interstate trade continued to hold an important 
place in the economic life of the State. Despite the British naval 
blockade, Connecticut’s ships pursued an active coastal trade with 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island ports (and with New York until 
British seizure). Much trade, however, was diverted to safer over- 
land routes — especially the vital supply route to Washington’s Army 
in the mid-Hudson area. 

Extensive regulation of trade was attempted by the State in the 
form of embargoes, anti-hoarding laws, and comprehensive price- 
fixing. Embargo acts exercised especially heavy impact not only 
upon the merchants, but also upon the people of neighboring states. 
The acts suffered constant criticism and frequent evasion. Illicit 
trade with the enemy, mostly overland or across the Sound to the 
New York City area, became rather large. 

In the final analysis, the war produced a great broadening of 
the horizons of the Connecticut merchants. Gone was the provincial 
outlook of the 1760’s. The road lay open for Connecticut’s rapid in- 
dustrial and commercial expansion of the next half century. 
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JOSEPH PULITZER 
(Publication No. 1651)* 


William Robinson Reynolds, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 





Pulitzer came to America as a poor adventurer in 1864. After 
a year in the Union Army he went to St. Louis. Here he worked as 
a reporter while dabbling in politics and contemplating a legal ca- 
reer. Journalism exercised too strong a pull however, and after an 
apprenticeship on several papers he purchased the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. The most important parts of his apprenticeship were a 
brief partnership with Carl Schurz on the Westliche-Post and the 
reporting of the Hayes-Tilden campaign of 1876 for Dana’s Sun. 
After five years of highly profitable newspaper promotion, local ex- 
posures and strong partisan politics for the Democratic party, Pul- 
itzer moved to New York and acquired the World from Jay Gould. 

Pulitzer, a most skillful adapter rather than an originator of 
journalistic methods, used the sort of journalism he had learned 
from the Globe-Democrat in St. Louis, James Gordon Bennet of the 
: Herald and C. A. Dana of the Sun. With these techniques, which 
; added up to sensationalism, Pulitzer built the World to the most 
prosperous position in the New York field. 

Pulitzer’s great love was politics, but after part of a session 
he resigned from Congress. He preferred to wage his political 
battles through the columns of his papers. For both journalism and 
politics Pulitzer sought official evils to expose. Though supporting 
Cleveland in 1884 as the Democrat most likely to win, Pulitzer was 
critical of him as President for failing to reward Democrats with 
appointments and to uncover Republican wrong-doing. At first he 
accepted Tammany Hall (it supported him for Congress) as a neces- 
sary local factor for national strength of the Democrats. Subse- 
quently he turned against Tammany and found it a fertile field for 
exposures. 

In 1887 Pulitzer suffered a nervous collapse from overwork, 
the worst effect of which was almost total blindness for the rest of 
his life. Determined to carry on journalism and his wide range of 
cultural activities he gathered and trained a group of young men to 
read for him, to report the visible world including art. In this 
group he always tried to include a pianist to satisfy his life-long 
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love of music. Together they traveled back and forth across the 
ocean seeking health and quiet. 

The management of the paper through other’s eyes was Pulit- 
zer's greatest problem. Pulitzer became increasingly conserva- 
tive but he still demanded large financial returns. His editors 
sought them in sensational tricks, which gave the World a bad 
name. When these circumstances penetrated Pulitzer’s blindness 
his reaction was angry. To correct their errors the editors went 
too far in the direction of a heavy paper which Pulitzer equally dis- 
liked. There was an exact line of taste which he sensed but could 
never convey to his editors. 

Toward contemporary social and political questions Pulitzer’s 
attitude was largely conservative. Labor had the right to organize 
but management retained complete control of wages, hours, condi- 
tions. Government should restrict its activities. Initiative, refer- 
endum, direct election of senators were probably unwise. Pulitzer 
Supported an income tax however on the largest incomes and was 
largely anti-trust. 

On major contemporary issues: Pulitzer wages an excited but 
largely meaningless campaign against the Cleveland gold bonds; in 
1896 he began his opposition to Bryan; in 1898, departing — for rea- 
sons of a circulation contest with Hearst — from his usual attitude 
toward war, he urged war with Spain. At the end of the war he 
fought imperialism. From 1900 to his death in 1911 he warred on 
Bryan, Roosevelt, Hearst in New York, “socialistic” trends. 

He gave generously to charity, to art, music and his school of 


journalism. 





CHARLES MAURRAS: THE FORMATIVE YEARS 
(Publication No. 1653)* 


Leon Samuel Roudiez, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This dissertation deals with the first thirty years of the life of 
Charles Maurras up to the time of the Dreyfus case and of his entry 
into active political journalism. It attempts to give a general pic- 
ture of the development of his philosophical, literary, and political 
thought during that period. Discarding the legends perpetuated by 
Maurras’ friends and enemies alike, the author has presented an 
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impartial survey based on the only evidence presently available: 
the contemporaneous articles, essays, and poems of Charles 


-_Maurras. 


Some of the significant episodes of his early youth in his native 
Provence as well as a few noteworthy incidents of his first years 
in Paris are described with a view to throwing a little light on the 
many facets of his personality. 

The causes for Charles Maurras’ loss of religious faith are 
analysed together with his espousal of a humanistic (or pagan) Ca- 
tholicism and his unsuccessful attempt to reach a metaphysical 
certainty through rational means. 

How, as a literary critic, he went from impressionism to neo- 
classicism, together with examples of the judgements he passed on 
famous nineteenth century French writers and critics, is taken up 
in some detail; this is followed by a survey of his early poetical 
activities. 

The final chapters deal with Maurras’ growing interest in pol- 
itics, beginning with his discarding the traditions of the French 
Revolution, continuing with his conversion to the monarchic form 
of government during a trip to Greece, and ending with his trans- 
lating his theories into action at the time of the Dreyfus case. 
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THE VERB HEAD CONSTRUCTION AND ITS MODIFICATIONAL 
PATTERNS IN PRESENT-DAY ENGLISH, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE MARKED INFINITIVE AND 
SINGLE-WORD ADVERBS 


(Publication No. 1581)* 


Harlan Murray Hungerford, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This study employs the informal letters used by Professor 
Charles C. Fries as the basis for his American English Grammar 
and supplements them by using speakers of Standard English (in- 
cluding the writer) as informants. It presents an attempt to find j 
the modificational patterns of single-word adverbs in relation to ' 
the marked infinitive as it appears in the verb head construction. 
The hypothesis being tested is that the direction of modification of 
the single-word adverbs is signalled by the structural features of 
the whole construction. 

The techniques employed belong to the field of descriptive lin- 
guistics, and are two in number: (1) the substitution process, by 
means of which a structural frame (here the verb plus the marked 
infinitive) is set up and various items are inserted within the frame 
to see what will fit (the intonational, pattern being kept uniform); 
and (2) the use of expanded patterns to test the possibilities of the 
construction. 

The problem is considered primarily as one of word order; 
consequently the intonational pattern (stress, pitch, and pause) 
is held as rigidly uniform as possible in order to keep it a constant 
and thus to isolate the part played by word order patterns. 

The results show that the different types of single-word adverbs j 
inserted in the structural frame of verb plus marked infinitive mod- te 
ify either the verb or the infinitive according to certain well defined : 
characteristics of the whole construction, and that ambiguity is 
likely to occur only in one of the main types of frames and there 
only with one of the three main types of adverbs. In accordance 
with these characteristics of the whole construction there are four 
determinative types of frames. An example of each type of frame 
is given below, with examples of the three main types of test adverbs 
employed. The arrows indicate the directions of modification. Only 
with the Type 2 adverb (promptly) is the direction of modification 
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ambiguous, and the ambiguity appears only in the first type of 
structural frame (No. 1 below). 


1. The man decided <there to leave. 
<afterward 


<promptly > 


2. The mandesired  there-> to complete the course. 
afterward—> 


promptly—> 


3. The man fought <€there to secure exemption. 
< afterward 


<promptly 


4. The camp was there-> to commence on July 2. 
afterward—~> 


promptly—> 


The combinations of infinitive plus adverbial particle were dis- 
covered to be classifiable into five groups according to the kinds of 
patterns into which they can be expanded: 


la. to die out: lb. to find out 
2. to sit astride of 

3. to pay back 

4. to come out 

>. to plug away 


The general conclusions are two in number: (1) that the modi- 
ficational patterns, even of such apparently “free” modifiers as the 
Single-word adverbial modifiers, are actually signalled by the type 
of the structural frame within which the modifiers appear; and (2) 
that within the general pattern of the two-word verb (infinitive plus 
adverbial particle) five sub-grouns are formally distinguishable, as 
Shown by the word order patterns into which they can be expanded. 
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MODERN PORTUGUESE USES OF SER AND ESTAR 
(Publication No. 1639)* 


Walter Johnson Schnerr, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1947 








The present study consists of an analysis of the various uses 
of ser and estar in the standard literary prose of Portugal. All the 
texts studied were written during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. The starting point for the analysis of ser is its function as 
copula or sign of identity, for estar its use to indicate location. 
Neither of these respective uses is exclusive, since estar can be 
used to connect substantives, and ser can indicate physical location: 
the locative use of ser, however, is not consistent. 

With adjectives, ser is used much more frequently than estar. 
The traditional distinction, that ser indicates permanent or inher- 
ent, and estar temporary or accidental qualities, is shown to be in- 
adequate. An analysis of certain adjectives as used respectively 
with the two verbs shows that the use of estar increases as one 
moves from the realm of the impersonal into that of specific and 
particularly animate objects, especially human beings; the use of 
estar can either emphasize the subjective nature of an impression 
or make the meaning of an adjective more concrete, tangible, and 
specific. In many cases, no real distinction in meaning can be es- 
tablished. 

When used with past participles, ser usually forms the true 
passive, in which the time of action corresponds to the tense of the 
verb, and estar emphasizes resultant state, the time of action being 
anterior to that indicated by the tense of the verb. The actual situa- 
tion is much more complicated, however, for in many cases there 
is no demonstrable difference in meaning. There are also many in- 
stances where ser expresses resultant state, especially with imper- 
fective verbs. Participles that have become entirely adjectival in 
meaning tend to be used with ser, and the literary language still oc- 
casionally uses ser as the auxiliary of certain intransitive verbs. 
In general, however, recently completed action, or action viewed as 
an objective attained, is expressed by estar. As in the case of ad- 





























jectives, there is more frequent use of estar with personal subjects. 


When prepositional phrases follow the two verbs, there are 
many idiomatic shades of meaning that can be conveyed by the choice of 
copulative verb. These meanings are classified and analysed, with ex- 
amples, but their use cannot be summarized inany one basic principle. 
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The final chapter discusses various uses of the two verbs that 
do not fit into the previous grammatical classifications. In the gen- 
eral conclusions, it is shown that actual usage defies the restric- 
tions of all-embracing rules, but that the choice of one verb or the 
other can convey important differences of style and meaning. 
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THE SYNTAX OF NOUNS IN CATO’S DE AGRICULTURA 
(Publication No. 1582)* 


Harold VosBurgh King, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The purposes of the investigation are to analyze and describe 
the syntax of the nouns in Cato’s De Agricultura, and to test the 
applicability of objective descriptive methods to the linguistic ma- 
terial of a Latin text. 

The method followed is based on the principle of defining the 
noun constructions without establishing logical categories based on 
the meaning of the words. An attempt is made to distinguish the 
constructions on the basis of the syntactical classes from which the 
constituents are selected. 

The principles and definitions set forth in the Introduction pro- 
vide a foundation for applying the theory of immediate constituents 
to the analysis of Latin syntax. This approach offers a method of 
describing the relevant environment of the grammatical forms and 
leads to the definition of the case constructions on the basis of form, 
selection, and environment. The selection of a word from a partic- 
ular syntactical class, determined by expansion and substitution, 
provides one of the signals of grammatical structure. Samples are 
given of the division of sentences into immediate constituents. 

A summary is given of the manuscript tradition, the studies re- 
lating to genuineness of the text, and the works on the syntax of 
Cato. The constructions of each case are defined and the examples 
listed. When necessary for the definition of the constructions, cer- 
tain syntactical classes of expressions are established by formal 
and structural criteria. 

Some of the features that characterize the noun syntax of the 
material studied are the frequency of absolute constructions with 
the nominative and accusative, the failure to express subjects un- 
ambiguously, the frequency of the dative with nouns, the use of par- 
ataxis in noun constructions, and the frequency of verbless predica- 
tions. Figures are presented for a comparison of the frequencies 
of the constructions with those of certain parts of Caesar, Cicero, 
and Vergil. Some of the features indicate a tendency toward sim- 
plicity and directness that also characterize the noun constructions 


in Vergil. 
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The facts and interpretations presented lead to the following 
conclusions: 

1. The syntax of Latin nouns can be described objectively with- 
out appealing to other sciences such as psychology, logic, or se- 
mantics. 

2. AS compared to classical usage, the noun constructions of 
the De Agricultura exhibit certain features that make for informality 
and looseness of style. : 

3. The characteristics of.the noun syntax in the material studied 
are consistent with the tradition of Catonian authorship. 
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NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE IN THE NOVELS OF 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


(Publication No. 1692)* 


Ernest Milton Halliday, Ph.D. 
- University of Michigan, 1950 


This essay is an experiment in criticism. Its purpose is to 
attempt a formal analysis of the novels of a given author on a more 
systematic basis than has been customary: an analysis in which, 
in so far as possible, questions of form are distinguished from 
questions of content. The novels of Ernest Hemingway were chosen 
as the subject because criticism of his work has been confined 
largely to content despite a general recognition of his habitual con- 
cern with craftsmanship. | 

The analysis depends on four proposed categories of narrative 
technique: Narrative Perspective; Structural Economy; Narrative 
Mode; and Style. The precise meaning of these is explained in the 
introductory chapter. In general, Narrative Perspective includes 
the position of the narrator and the point of view from which the 
story is related. Structural Economy includes the counterpointing 
of action and subjective reaction; the management of chronology, 
together with related matters having to do with the creating and re- 
solving of suspense; and the control of “kinaesthetics,” or the de- 
gree of specification vs. synopsis in the rendering of a given action, 
scene, or characterization. Narrative Mode includes the devices 
by means of which an author conveys his attitude or theme: explicit 
statement; symbolism; irony. Style includes diction, syntax, prose 
rhythm, and imagery. 

The analysis suggests that technically The Sun Also Rises is 
the most consistently excellent of Hemingway’s novels, and that 
there is a close inter-relation among its excellences. In narrative 
perspective it displays an extraordinarily skilful use of the first- 
person which admirably supports its theme of emotional atrophy; 
conversely, its principal modal device, situational irony, acts re- 
ciprocally to support this stringent perspective. In structural 
economy it is unified and straightforward, and its high degree of 
concrete specification bolsters the illusion of an immediate out- 
ward reality. Its style is almost perfectly attuned to its theme and 
characterization. While closely comparable in most of its technical 
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features, A Farewell to Arms falls somewhat below The Sun Also 
Rises with regard to narrative perspective and narrative mode: 
e.g., it allows the intrusion of non-narrative subjective passages 
for the sake of explicit thematic statement. To Have and Have Not 
exhibits a lamentable collapse in all four technical categories. 
Finally, For Whom the Bell Tolls, although it shows an impressive 
recovery of technique, is on the whole an unsteady performance. 
While excellent in its overall structural economy, and in its setting 
of theme in a critical perspective through the modal device of 
irony, it wavers in style between a flexibility and variety not seen 
heretofore in Hemingway, and infelicitous echoes of the worst 





























perspective permits an overindulgence in subjectivism which tends 
to loosen structure while at the same time vitiating an otherwise 
admirable control of point of view. 

Although it is not claimed that the formal analysis summarized 
above is exhaustive, it is contended that it exemplifies a critical 
approach which might offer a useful orientation in a field where 
confusion is too often predominant. 





EDGAR LEE MASTERS: A CRITICAL STUDY 
(Publication No. 1661)* 


Lois Teal Hartley, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


From 1898 to 1949 Edgar Lee Masters produced fifty-two books 
plus many uncollected poems and essays. His career began hesi- 
tantly with four slim volumes of conventional poetry and seven plays, 
which merit attention cheifly for their autobiographical aspects. 
These books reveal lifelong interests and habits of thought, while 
the essays of this early period indicate political principles under- 
lying all his later writings. 

Masters’ most famous book, Spoon River Anthology (1915), is 
composed of epitaphs generally in the form of short free-verse 
monologues. Usually the language is terse and vivid, and adorn- 
ment is kept ata minimum. In these poems the speakers from a 
Midwestern cemetery seem to be telling the truth about themselves 
for the first time. Few writers have put more honest and deep 
feeling, more irony, more human sympathy into a few lines. 
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Masters pictured many of the frustrated people in his small town 
but did not neglect the spiritually victorious. Although he aimed at 
objectivity and universality, one can identify various characters as 
people from Masters’ acquaintance, and the town itself is basically 
the Petersburg-Lewistown, Illinois, area. 

Spoon River Anthology was so immediately successful that 
Masters felt justified in abandoning his law practice for writing. 
Yet all the criticism of the book was not favorable, for many critics 
were Outraged by the emphasis upon sex and frustration, by the 
picture of small town life, and by the free-verse form. In The New 
Spoon River (1924), one finds fewer epitaphs on sex and violent 
death, and the mystical tendency evident in the second half of Spoon 
River Anthology is more predominant. In addition, the change from 
an agrarian to an industrial and mechanical civilization is obvious. 
Masters’ twenty-four later books of poetry, his seven novels, 
and his eight books of biography and history contain his character- 
istic treatment of Jeffersonianism, agrarianism, religion, family 
history, and character analysis. The autobiographical element is 
ever present, as is an intense nationalism. Although Masters found 
his country lacking in many respects, he had faith that the nation 
could regain the virtues of the pristine Republic if it returned to 
Jeffersonianism. 

After Spoon River Anthology, Masters was pronounced a one- 
book man and seldom given sufficient credit for the fine sections 
in such volumes as Domesday Book (1920) and for such notable 
poems as “Silence,” “Widows,” and “Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
and The King Cobra.” His later books showed a careless technique 
and too much superficial analysis, but he was an excellent narrator 
and had abundant material. Although he was not a successful lyric 
poet, his realism was a welcome contribution and had an enormous 
effect on American verse and prose. 

Masters’ prose is uneven in merit. The novels are stories 
about boys, autobiographical and biographical fiction, and fiction- 
alized family history. Of these most readers prefer Mitch Miller, 
but The Tide of Time is more representative. Of the biographies, 
Vachel Lindsay: A Poet in America (1935) will no doubt continue 
to be of primary importance because of Masters’ personal know- 
ledge of Lindsay’s life and environment. Masters’ autobiography, 
Across Spoon River (1936), tells the story of his life until 1917; it 
is a candid and interesting self-revelation and a primary source 
for literary history. 

If Masters’ poetry were properly anthologized, an excellent 
collection would result. The prose, with the exception of Vachel 
Lindsay and Across Spoon River, is less likely to have lasting 
value. But whatever happens to the aesthetic reputation of much of 
Masters’ work, Spoon River Anthology deserves it position as a 
landmark in American literature and will long have significance. 
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THE DEBATE BETWEEN THE CHURCH AND THE 
SYNAGOGUE IN THE LITERATURE OF ANGLO-SAXON 
AND MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND 


(Publication No. 1643)* 


Ruth Margaret Ames, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


The debate between the Church and the Synagogue was funda- 
mental and widespread not only in the early Church, but throughout 
mediaeval Christendom, not only in formal apologetics, but in 
every type of literature. Indeed, the conflict between the two re- 
ligions was important even in the pictorial arts; Church and Syna- 
gogue, usually personified as two ladies, were portrayed in stone 
and glass and illuminated manuscript. 

From the earliest days of Christianity throughout the Middle 
Ages, the purposes, the methods, the specific texts of the debate 
remained fundamentally the same. The same desire to convert the 
Jews, to answer Jewish objections, or to protect Christians from 
Jewish propaganda and Judaizing motivated Christian apologists in 
the primitive and in the mediaeval Church. 

The Jew of the debate denies that Jesus was the Messiah; he 
insists that Christianity is idolatrous and that Christ abrogated 
the Law. 

The central Christian argument is that Christianity is the ful- 
fillment of Judaism. The mission of Israel has been accomplished: 
Jesus was the promised Messiah of the Jews, and through Him the 
Gentiles have been brought from idolatry to the worship of the God 
of Israel. From the Old Testament, the only authority for Jews, 
the Christian proves his doctrines: the Trinity, the Virgin Birth, 
every act of Jesus, the calling of the Gentiles, the rejection of the 
Jews, the fulfillment of the Law in the morality and sacraments of 
the Church, - all were prophesied in the Old Testament. If, there- 
fore, the Jews would truly be followers of Moses, they must unite 
with the true Synagogue, the Church. 

Throughout the centuries, the battle was fought on a lower level, 
too. The Apocryphal Gospels, written early and popular late, give 






us a fair sample of Jewish libels on Jesus and Mary, and of Christian 


answers to Jewish propaganda. Here, the most conclusive Christian 
answer is usually a miracle. 
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In England, the debate is found in many forms and on many 
levels. In the period of Jewish settlement (c. 1070-1290), numerous 
Latin tracts were written in attempts to convert the Jews. While 
these tracts reflect contemporary history, they largely follow 
Patristic apologetic traditions. 

Both before and after this period, from Cynewulf’s Elene to the 
Croxton Play of the Sacrament, we find disputes between Christians : 
and Jews in popular literature. The debate form, however, is not in ‘ 
itself a reliable indicator. Some fictional debates lost all resem- : 
blance to the real issues between Church and Synagogue, and de- : 
pended entirely on a miracle to convert the Jews. On the other hand, 4 
we find the issues of the debate in innumerable works in which there 
is no debate framework. Wherever we look, in Biblical commentary, 
in sermons, in plays, poems, and romances, we find the same argu- 
ments, often specifically directed against Jews or Jewish objections 
to Christianity. Popular works are likely to combine Patristic ar- 
suments with apocryphal legends and contemporary history. 

The purpose of this dissertation is to show 




















1. what were the original issues between Christians and Jews, 
and 

2. how these issues, modified by history and personality, are 
reflected in the literature of Anglo-Saxon and Mediaeval England. 


It seems to me that the study of the history and ideas of the 
debate enriches our understanding of authors as different as Bede, 
Cynewulf, Aelfric, Grosseteste, Bromyard, and Lydgate, and of 
works as far apart in quality as the apocryphal gospels, the miracle 
stories, the mystery plays, and Piers Plowman. 











HAMLET IN FRANCE FROM VOLTAIRE TO : 
LAFORGUE 1733-1886 - 
(Publication No. 1632)* F 

Helen Phelps Bailey, Ph.D. f 


Columbia University, 1950 





- This study follows the literary fortunes of Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let in France from the eighteenth-century view that the play was a 
“monstrous farce” created to divert a barbaric people, to its ac- 
ceptance at the end of the nineteenth century as a universal symbol 
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of the modern intellectual’s dilemma. Translations, adaptations, 
commentary are analyzed to determine how Hamlet has been inter- 
preted to the French, what peculiarities and progressive changes 
may be observed in their conception of the play and its hero and, 
insofar as possible, the reasons for these peculiarities and changes. 
i The emphasis is placed on critical appraisals of the hero’s charac- 
ter and problem. 

To the Age of Enlightenment Hamlet appeared the chaotic in- 

4 vention of a deranged mind, relieved only by an occasional admir- 
able passage. The dark doubts that trouble Shakespeare’s prince 
were meaningless. Commentary emphasized “faults” and only 
rarely “beauties” in a work viewed in its entirety as barbarous or, 
at best, irregular. First imitated, later travestied by Voltaire in 
his defense of French “art” against a growing admiration for 
Shakespeare’s “genius,” Hamlet, diluted in La Place’s “transla- 
tion,” was transformed by Ducis into a neo-classical drame 
larmoyant. Only Le Tourneur’s translation conveyed an inkling of 
the play as Shakespeare wrote it. 

During the first decades of the nineteenth century, while even 
the most earnest efforts to remain impartial often bore the imprint 
of earlier prejudice, criticism (in Madame de Staél, Nodier, Guizot, 
Barante) showed signs of awakening to new depths in Hamlet. The 
play came to be viewed as a philosophical tragedy; the hero’s con- 
duct, as profoundly human and peculiarly “modern.” On the stage, 
Talma’s Hamlet foreshadowed the Hamlet of the Romantics. 

With the development of Romanticism, letters, painting, music 
reflect a sympathy for Hamlet that becomes increasingly articu- 
late. Commentary attests a growing awareness of problems in the 
play. Hamlet emerges as an intellectual rendered incapable of 
: action by excessive meditation; more frequently, as a dreamer 
4 whose melancholy cannot be distinguished from madness. Laroche’s 
' translation shows progress toward fidelity of tone, color, and 
4 sense. The Dumas adaptation marks slight improvement over 
t Ducis’ in the effort to “naturalize” the prince. 

While Romantic enthusiasm continued to color commentary 
and translations (Flaubert, F.-V. Hugo, Guizot, Laveleye, V. Hugo, 
3 A. France) two forms of reaction are discernible from 1830 to 
1886: the scholarly and the “bourgeois.” Scholars turned increas- 
: ingly to English and German exegesis for light on Hamlet’s problem. 
Moralists explained it in terms of a fatal inclination to romatic 
revery (Mézierés); positivists, in terms of degeneration (Taine, 
Stapfer). Realists dismissed it, arguing incoherent composition 
(Biichner). Though these analyses reflect the viewpoints of their 
authors and the spirit of their time,nothing marks them as pecul- 
larly French. 

The “bourgeois” reaction, represented by the feuilletonistes 
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still made of Hamlet the monstrous creation of an alien mind. 

In the climate of ideality that marked Symbolism, Shakespeare’s 
hero came into his own. Such interpretations as Mallarmé’s and 
Laforgue’s, exalted or ironic, reveal a sensitivity to scope and 
mystery rarely rivalled in Hamlet-literature. Seeing in Hamlet 
their own reflection, these poets made of him a symbolic figure 
undefined by time or space, a potential hero haunted by the specter 
of the absolute, harassed by doubt, and diverted by action from 
pursuit of the ideal. With Laforgue, he became the spiritua! heir 
of the nineteenth century: a modern intellectual caught in a whirl- 
pool of conflicting forces within himself, struggling to resolve a 
fatal dualism in order to project his individuality, and a 
to failure because his task is impossible. 

Notwithstanding ample evidence that Hamlet still preoccupies 
the Gallic mind, contemporary letters appear to have produced to 
date no more meaningful interpretation of his dilemma than La- 


forgue’s. 








THE ROMANTIC CRITICS’ CONCEPTION OF THE NOVEL: 
HAZLITT, COLERIDGE, AND DE QUINCEY 


(Publication No. 1666)* 


Charles Ivey Patterson, Jr., Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


The purpose of this investigation was to reconstruct from all 
their writings and letters the conception of the novel held by Haz- 
litt, Coleridge, and De Quincey; to determine whether they applied 
to it their basic literary theory; and to examine their insight into 
the nature of the form. Specifically, these questions were asked: 
(1) How important did they consider the novel? (2) What should 
be its purpose? (3) What should be its subject matter? (4) How 
far did Romantic critics penetrate into its technique? 

There can be no doubt that these men considered the novel one 
of the great literary forms, although their respect for it varied. 
Hazlitt, its greatest champion, evaluated fiction from the point of 
view of his theories of imitation and the ideal, and distinguished 
many levels of excellence over a wide range. Coleridge sometimes 
disparaged the genre as morally and intellectually enervating, but 
he judged individual novels in the light of his theory of dramatic 
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illusion and his principle of psychological truth and probability. 
De Quincey occasionally depreciated fiction also, but still consid- 
ered it within the literature of power rather within his lower cate- 
gory, literature of knowledge. Thus they had no separate and 
lower criteria for criticism of the novel. 

They uniformly disliked novels with a narrow and particular 
purpose — such as a didactic or doctrinaire one. The broader and 
more valid aims of fiction in its highest development are to carry 
the reader’s interest outside himself, extend his sympathies, and 
stimulate the higher feelings. Similarly, these critics did not have 
a high regard for novels centering attention entirely upon a partic- 
ular time, place, and situation. 

Nevertheless, they believed that a novel was an imitation of 
life, and they insisted on verisimilitude. But they thought that a 
direct transcript of experience was neither possible nor desirable. 
An abridgement is all that the novelist can execute successfully — 

a selection which he can bring into focus and upon which he can 

leave his own imprint. That is, the greater novelists take the fun- 
damentals of human experience and work them into new and prob- 
able combinations. To the Romantics these fundamentals were 
always the deeper aspects of man’s inner life: his thought processes, 
finer emotions, reactions of conscience. These critics therefore 
demanded characterization in depth with emphasis upon the credible 
exposure of the characters’ minds at work; they did not value 

highly the externals of experience, and depreciated setting, descrip- 
tion, and incident. 

Consequently, although they enjoyed various types, Hazlitt and 
Coleridge preferred dramatic fiction, such as that of Richardson 
and Sterne, in which deeper and more subtle traits of character 
and consciousness are exposed than in the average novel. Cole- 
ridge was especially fond of his contemporary, John Galt, for his 
Skill in this sphere. Similarly, De Quincey lived to admire Haw- 
thorne, who delved into problems of conscience; never liked 
Thackeray, who represented externals; and for long disliked Dick- 
ens, who created caricatures and seldom probed deeply. The Ro- 
mantic critics wanted novelists to deal primarily with individual 
man, not with organized society; but the aspects of individual life 
they stressed were those of our common humanity — the ordinary, 
the normal, the universal. 

Hazlitt and Coleridge, in contrast to De Quincey, perceived the 
effects produced by technical excellence, and almost discovered the 
methods. But they never took the final step. All were deficient in 
Systematic analysis, interest in plot structure, and attention to tech- 
nique. They tell us little about the development of the novel. Al- 
though not satisfied with contemporary fiction, they did little to im- 
prove it. Their chief contribution was recognition of the aesthetic 
merit of the genre. 
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SWINBURNE AS THINKER 
(Publication No. 1584)* 


Elver August Schroeder, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This study has for its aim to uncover and to organize into a 
coherent pattern the ideas that are contained in Swinburne’s poetry, 
to analyze these ideas, and to test their significance. The general 
conclusion reached is that Swinburne was much more of a thinker 
than has previously been conceded and that his thought is more 
systematic and is of more importance than his critics have believed 
it to be. : 

Although Swinburne presented no full exposition of his philos- 
ophy, an examination of his poetry and prose reveals that his ideas 
about nature, religion, morals, politics, and esthetics were unified 
and coherent. Basic to his thinking is his concept of nature, which 
was influenced by the Darwinian theory of evolution. According to 
this view, man is a product and part of the natural order. Man, 
according to Swinburne, is not separate from nature, but is the 
culmination of the evolutionary process. His doctrine is essentially 
monistic - not mystical, as is Emerson’s monism, but material- 
istic, as is that of Ernst Haeckel, T. H. Huxley, and Julian Huxley. 
That which makes man superior to the other beings in nature and 
gives him the capacity for determining values is mind. Human 
values, says Swinburne, cannot be determined by going for guidance 
to the laws of nature. Man has only himself to rely on to deter- 
mine what is good and bad for man in society. Swinburne’s reli- 
gious ideas were based on his faith in man. Nothing in the universe, 
he felt, is worthy of worship but man. The great men of all time 
are the concrete evidence of the validity of faith in man. As an 
ethical being, man must determine a moral code that is compatible 
with his nature at its best. Swinburne rejected the hedonistic ethic 
and advocated love, self-reliance, and self-abnegation as the basis 
for morality. His political ideas were based on his belief in free- 
dom and equality. Neither freedom nor equality, he maintained, can 
exist without the other, and the only state in which they can be achieved 
is that of a republic. The final end of a republic, to Swinburne, is 
unity, attained not through force but through a true sense of the 
worth and dignity of man. This sense can be achieved through a 
right knowledge of great art. Great art has an inner harmony that 
is produced by the creative imagination of a great artist. The 
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highest form of art is tragedy, which deals with great emotions. 
The reader or observer of a great work of art must respond to it 
imaginatively, so that he will participate in the greatness of the 

work and consequently be led to a deeper understanding of man’s 
potentialities. The supreme function of art is to reveal what man 


at his best may be. 
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Swinburne’s ideas are significant, it may be concluded, because 
he affirmed, in a time of intellectual crisis, the essential dignity 
and greatness of man and of art. His courageous proclamation of 
man’s responsibility for the fate of mankind, and his conception of 
art as providing spiritual guidance for humanity’s self-realization, 
may be a permanent source of strength for those who read him 


with understanding. 


RICHARD HOLT HUTTON, THEOLOGIAN AND CRITIC 
(Publication No. 1589)* 


Albert Kunnen Stevens, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This study of R. H. Hutton opens with a brief review of the out- 
ward events of his life, 1826-1897. The formative influences of col- 
lege, foreign study, and training for the Unitarian ministry are then 
examined, with particular attention to his relations with Walter 
Bagehot and James Martineau. The influence of F. D. Maurice on 
Hutton’s theological convictions and his joining the Church of Eng- 
land is described in connection with an analysis of the principles 
which are basic to his criticism in various fields. Analysis of his 
writings on politics, philosophy, science, and literature (contributed 
to the National Review and other journals) reveals the flexibility 
and enduring quality of his critical principles. Major essays on 
Goethe, Wordsworth, Shelley, Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, George 
Eliot, and Scott serve as case-studies in considering the application 
of theological principles to literary criticism. The study closes 
with a review of judgments passed on Hutton by those of his own and 
latter generations and with an evaluation of his work as essayist 
and critic. 

Hutton’s primary interest was theology, of which the main 
elements were for him voluntarism, intuitionism, and faith in the 
Incarnation. The distinction between beliefs about and belief in God, 
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which he learned from Maurice the Coleridgean, led to the convic- 
tion that theology is a true science, based on the data of the con- 
sciousness or conscience, Hutton rejected literalist views of 
Scripture and was impatient with the logical systems of orthodox 
theologians; the unspoiled intuitions of common people through the 
ages establish the validity of theism and testify to the paramount 
Significance of the Incarnation. Utilitarianism, Positivism, and 
other ideologies he condemned as mis-readings of the data of con- 
sciousness. He was friendly to the new science; he held that Dar- 
win’s theories, correctly understood, support theism. However, all 
empirical constructions on the data of science which confused in- 
stinct with reason or which denied free-will met his vigorous oppo- 
Sition. In criticising materialist doctrines he was as skillful in ex- 
posing their inner contradictions as he was zealous in showing how 
they neglect the data of religious experience. His political liberal- 
ism is consonant with his theological intuitionism; workers, for 
instance, should be brought into the government because they view 
legislative proposals as moral issues and because they more readily 
obey the promptings of conscience. 

Hutton’s theistic humanism is most clearly set forth in certain 
essays Still in the National Review. There he argues that the or- 
ganic connection of literature with theology, lost at the time of the 
Reformation, needs to be restored, to the benefit of both theology 
and literature. Theology has become sterile and other-worldly; 
literature has lost its vision of man’s destiny and its hold on the 
norm of human character provided by the Incarnation. Cut off from 
the sources of spiritual renewal, modern literature has lost its 
function as bringer of more abundant life. Trying to discharge the 
functions of priest and prophet in the secular culture of the Nine- 
teenth century, most authors, following Goethe’s example in self- 
building, suffer from an unhealthy self-consciousness. They need 
to practice withdrawal and restraint in order to store up literary 
power. They must delineate characters in moral perspective; their 
creations must be instinct with the same moral imperatives by which 
the authors live in the real world. 

In keeping with his approach to theological questions, Hutton used 
the psychological approach in his literary criticism. It was his prac- 
tice to saturate himself in an author’s works and thus enter into the 
writer’s mind. Religious implications apart, he was a keen critic 
and appreciator of literary artistry. Endowed with spiritual aspira- 
tion and insight, and more eager to reconcile than to divide, he ef- 
fectively interpreted his generation to itself. His theologically-in- 


spired criticism is still valid. 
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RUTEBEUF ET LA VOIE DE PARADIS 
DANS LA LITTERATURE FRANGAISE DU MOYEN AGE 


(Publication No. 1681)* 













Daniel Andre Augsburger, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 






























Of the numerous mediaeval French versions of the Iter ad 
Paradisum theme, the thirteenth-century poem by Rutebeuf is one 
of the most important. The problem in this thesis is two-fold: (1) 
a critical edition of Rutebeuf’s Voie de Paradis; (2) a comparative 
survey of the theme as it appears in Old French. 

The study has included the following investigations: 

1. Review of previous publications concerning the theme. 

2. Classification of the five manuscripts in which the Rutebeuf 
poem is preserved, survey of the language of each copyist, examin- 
ation of the factors governing the choice of basic manuscript (No. 
837 of the fonds francais in the Bibliotheque Nationale), analysis of 
the author’s language. 

3. Establishment of critical text of Ms. 837, supplemented with 
the variants from the other four manuscripts, and followed by de- 
tailed notes on the linguistic or literary questions at issue in indi- 

: vidual passages. 

4. Evaluation of literary qualities in the poem, with emphasis 
on the psychological interest attaching to the allegorical visit to the 
dwellings of the Virtues and Vices. 

0. An extensive survey of the Iter ad Paradisum theme as 
Rutebeuf may have known it, and of his position in its evolutionbefore 
and after 1270. 

A variety of results have derived from the foregoing investiga- 
tion. The Brussels manuscript of the Voie de Paradis, hitherto 
overlooked, has been controlled in the dissertation. The basic man- 
uscript and another at Reims are closely related, while the other 
three copies constitute a separate group. Rutebeuf’s poem is readily 
linked with his Bataille des Vices et des Vertus, a circumstance 
which permits more precise dating (ca. 1269) than previously sup- 
posed. Even in the early thirteenth century, Raoul de Houdenc in- 
troduced notably realistic accents in his treatment of the allegorical 
materials. Later in the same century, Baudouin de Conde gave a 
rather dry and over-moralizing version. An anonymous adaptation, 
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Shortly after 1315, is more talented and picturesque, with many 
rabid attacks against the monks. Strange images and creatures 
mark the theme in the hands of Guillaume de Digulleville (1330- 
1332); Jean de la Motte (1340) is addicted to long descriptions and 
gruesome scenes. The theme becomes completely secularized ina 
Chemin de vaillance of the fifteenth century. Rutebeuf may have 
borrowed from Raoul de Houdenc and may have influenced Baudouin 
de Condé; the poem edited here is filled with caustic criticisms of 
society in general. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the reputation of Ms. 837 
for textual excellence is confirmed in the Voie de Paradis; that 
Rutebeuf’s language is essentially francien; that his poem was pop- 
ular, however imperfectly it followed the exacting rules of medi- 
aeval allegory; that the series of Iter ad Paradisum poems reflect 
excellently an important aspect in the evolution of artistic ideals 
and religious life in mediaeval France. 




















THE LIFE AND WORKS OF J.-H. ROSNY AINE, 1856-1940 
(Publication No. 1689)* 


Amy Louise Downey, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


It is the purpose of this thesis, which is the first full length 
treatise on Rosny Ainé in any language, to serve as a handbook for 
the study of the life and works of that author. The thesis has been 
divided into three sections: A biography, a study of the works, and 
a critical estimate. 

The biographical section is based on the accounts of members 
of the Rosny family, letters and papers of Rosny Ainé, and internal 
evidence of the works. It deals with his boyhood in in Brussels, the 
ten years’ stay in London, and his life in Paris from 1884 on, that 
is, before and after his rise to fame. The question of his relations 
with other famous literary figures of the time, including Daudet, 
Goncourt and Proust, is dealt with. There is a short chapter deal- 
ing with Rosny’s work as a member and later as president of the 
Académie Goncourt. 

The section on the works is divided into four chapters which 
discuss the scientific and fantastic novels, the prehistoric novels, 
the social novels, and the contemporary novels, including novels of 
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manners, love stories and adventure stories. A large number of 
Rosny’s 138 books have been analyzed and evaluated. 

The critical section includes a discussion of the role of women 
in the works of Rosny, his relation to the literary currents of his 
time, and a general evaluation of his works. A long chapter has 
been devoted to his pluralistic philosophy and its influence on his 
technique as a writer. 

In conclusion, it has been stated that Rosny is of interest as 
one of the initiators of prehistory in literary creation, in which 
genre he reached a fairly high level of excellence, and that his 
works are of value because of their great erudition, their reflection 
of the changing spirit of his time, and the cosmic view of life which 


they present. 
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A STUDY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE FLORILEGIUM 
OF THE LETTERS OF SYMMACHUS 


(Publication No. 1698)* 


Edith M. A. Kovach, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The seventeen available independent manuscripts and the first 
printed edition of the florilegium of the letters of Symmachus are 
the subject of this study. 

The problems with which the present work is chiefly. concerned 
are these: First, to establish the relationship of these eighteen 
copies of the florilegium and, second, to determine the relative 
value of the florilegium manuscripts in improving the text of the 
ten books of letters as constituted by Otto Seeck in his edition of 
1883. 

The external evidence, concerned mainly with contents and ar- 
rangement, furnished by these works, and the internal evidence, in 
the form of common errors revealed through the collation of the 
text of Book I in each, enable us to classify them into two main 


groups reflecting lines of descent: 


Group I 
a. Bodleian Auct. F.I. 8., XIII c. (first half) 
r Rouen 1040, XII c. 
o New College, Oxford 272, XV c. 
n Naples 3160, XV c. 
1 Paris (Bibl: Nat.) Lat. 8559, XII/XIII c. 
p Pavia 384, XI/XII c. 
E Editio princeps, bet. 1503-1510, Venice, Bernadinus de 
Vitalibus 
d Berlin 180 (Phillipps 1694), XII/XIII c. 
g St. Gall 897, XII c. 


Group II 


m Montpellier (Ecole de Médecine) 4, XII/XIII c. 
j St. John’s E 4, n. d. 

h Chicago 756, XIII c. 

k Michigan 154, XIV c. 
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St. Omer 686, XII c. 

Corpus Christi 202, XII c. 

Berne 484, XIII c. 

Vatican Reginensis 1575, XIII c. 
Berlin 184 (Phillipps 1719), XIII c. 


¢< 070 DU 


These main groups may be further sub-divided as follows: on, 
ron, aronlpE; hk, cb, vw, jvw, jhkscbvw. Manuscripts al apparently 
do not present a uniform text, but shift their allegiance to Group IJ 
in the last few books, as a does in the first six letters of Book I 
also. 

The chief value of the florilegium manuscripts as a source of 
improvement in the present text appears to lie in the variant read- 
ings which are suggested by various members of the family. These 
variants, however, seem to owe their merits to later independent 
conjecture rather than to direct descent from the author’s uriginal. 

The evidence furnished by the study of the text of Book I in the 
florilegium manuscripts indicates that the value of these manu- 
scripts in improving the present text is not great enough to warrant 
the preparation of a new edition of the letters based on a further, 
complete study of all the florilegium manuscripts. 
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THE LORD’S SUPPER IN THE NEW TESTAMENT : 
(Publication No. 1646)* 


Clifford Allan Stewart Elliott, Ph.D. § 
Columbia University, 1950 : 


A survey of the abundant literature on the early Lord’s Supper : 
reveals a great variety of approaches and interpretations. This j 
thesis considers the problem not so much in the light of later litur- ‘ 
gies or types of Jewish meals as in relation to early Church belief 
and practice. It seeks to show how the various references to the 
Lord’s Supper in the New Testament — the accounts of the Last Sup- 
per, the Miraculous Feedings, the “breaking of bread” in Acts, the 
Johannine and the Pauline interpretations — are related to each other 
both in thought and form. The central emphasis throughout is shown 
to be the eschatological. 

The belief that the Last Supper was not a Passover meal is 
based not only upon practical considerations but also upon a recog- 
nition of the polemical aims of the Gospel writers and of Jesus’ own 
conception of his relation to the Kingdom. The chief significance of 
the Last Supper lay not in the bread and wine but in the meal as a 
whole which was characterized by the thought of eating together in 
the Kingdom, and the reunion there of the disciples with the Master. 

The Miraculous Feedings are used by the Synoptic writers to 
illustrate the Messiahship of Jesus: He miraculously provides 
bread and fish for the multitude, far exceeding the power of the 
first Moses who provided manna in the wilderness. Implied refer- 
ences to the Messianic meal give the accounts a eucharistic char- 
acter. In the Fourth Gospel the multiplication of loaves is explicitly 
related to the eucharist. The bread is a type of the heavenly manna 
and the miracle at Cana reveals the wine to be a type of the water 
miraculously provided in the wilderness. Since the Exodus and re- 
lated events were metaphors traditionally used by the Jews to ex- 
press the eschatological hope, the original interpretation of the 
Lord’s Supper is seen to be preserved. 

The “breaking of bread” in Acts is further proof that the early 
Supper was a continuation of the meals of Jesus with his disciples 
during his earthly life. There is no ground for Lietzmann’s conclu- 
sion that this and the Miraculous Feedings are indications of a type 
of wineless eucharist as over against a later Pauline type. The 
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situation is merely what one expects to find at this early stage of 
development. The only new element is the belief that the Risen 
Christ is present, and the heightened eschatological hope that soon 
the disciples will eat with him at that great banquet where he will 
preside. 

In St. Paul we observe considerable development buta definite 
continuity with the eucharistic beliefs and practices indicated by 
the other New Testament accounts. The elements are regarded as 
supernatural food and drink by virtue of the same comparison with 
the water and the manna in the wilderness. But in both Paul and 
John we find a belief in the sacramental power of the elements 
(more realistically interpreted in the Fourth Gospel) that is more 
akin to Hellenistic thought than to Jewish tradition. A consideration 
of the known sacraments of the current Mysteries, however, fails 
to reveal any one that could be regarded as a counterpart of the 
Christian rite. In both Paul and John the faith and moral character 
of the participant determines the beneficial or detrimental effect of 
the elements. The Pauline supper is still dominated by the central 
eschatological emphasis. This is illustrated not only by the phrase 
“until he comes” but also by the Passover comparison itself. The 
“sacrificial,” “covenant,” “communion,” “fellowship” and “memo- 
rial” aspects of the Lord’s Supper in the New Testament are all 
related to its constant eschatological character. 
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A SET OF PARABOLIC REGULAR CURVE FAMILIES 
FILLING THE PLANE AND CERTAIN RELATED 


REIMANN SURFACES 
(Publication No. 1686)* 


Helen Frances Cullen, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The paper establishes the theorem: There exist infinitely 
many topologically distinct, parabolic, regular curve families fil- 
ling the plane. 

First a sequence of Riemann Surfaces of the Parabolic type is 
defined. Each subgroup of the fundamental group, G(n), of the open 
plane minus n points, A (n), determines a unique covering space of 
A(n). One subgroup H(n) of the free group G(n) for each n is de- 
fined by its generators. These subgroups determine the covering 
spaces, R*(n) which are extended to the simply connected Riemann 
Surfaces, R(n). Log ,w = log w, log,w = log(log,_,w) is proved to 
map R(n) one-to-one and conformally onto the open z-plane. The 
level curves of the real part of e,(z), the inverse of log,w, are the 
desired families F(n). Since e,(z) is entire and its derivative is 
never zero, the families F(n) are regular and parabolic. 

If F is any regular curve family filling the plane, every curve, 
c, of F extends to infinity in both directions, cutting the plane into 
two distinct domains D*(c) and D(c). A subset, b(F), of F called the 
b-curves of F consists of every curve B of F for which there exists 
another curve M of F and no curve C of F such that B lies in D*(c) 
and M lies in D(c). If the b-curves of F are isolated, the compon- 
ents of the complement,.™, of b(F) are open, simply connected sets 
whose boundaries consist of a countable number of b-curves. If the 
number of b-curves in the boundary of any component, L, is finite, 
then a simple, closed curve or an arc or a curved ray can be im- 
bedded in L with one point on each b-curve in the boundary of L. 

In this manner a graph, which is a one-dimensional, locally finite, 
connected complex, can be defined in the plane of F. The class of 
all topologically equivalent graphs is defined as |" (F). A k-gon is 
any simple, closed curve of a graph which consists of k-edges. A 
chain of k-gons is a sequence of k-gons sj, S9, *** , Sp, Such that 
Sj and sj,) have just one point in common and sj 4 Sj = O for |i - 

j} £1. For each graph we count the number of k-gons in the longest 
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chain of k-gons. This number, Y 1 (F), 1S unique for any F for 
which it is defined and is a topological invariant. The hittw 
equivalent image of F(n) on R(n) is ratelas  (n). Kal & (n) | 
is proved to be 2n- 3. Therefore / 4 | F(m) Wy j eh for m # 
n and the main theorem is established. 

The result settles a question proposed by W. Kaplan in “Topol- 
ogy of Level Curves of Harmonic Functions,” Trans. Am. Math. 
Soc. vol. 63, no. 3 pp. 514-522 (1948). 


NEW METRIC-THEORETIC PROPERTIES 
OF ELLIPTIC SPACE 


(Publication No. 1655)* 


Leroy Milton Kelly, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1948 


This study may be regarded as a continuation of the investiga- 
tions into elliptic space initiated by L. M. Blumenthal in two papers 
(I) “Metric Characterization of Elliptic Space,” Trans. of the Amer- 
ican Math. Soc., vol. 59, no. 3, pp. 381-400 and (II) “Congruence and 
Superposibility in Elliptic Space,” Trans. of the American Math. 
Soc., vol. 62, no. 3, pp. 431-451. It is primarily concerned with 
three topics; (a) free mobility in the elliptic plane, (b) congruence 
order of the elliptic plane, (c) equilateral sets in elliptic three 
space. 

Two subsets of a space are called congruent if there exists a 
one-to-one distance preserving correspondence between their ele- 
ments. If there exists a congruent mapping of A onto B which can 
be extended to the whole space, the sets A and B are said to be su- 
perposable. A subset of a space S which is superposable with all 
its congruent images in S, is freely movable inS. Generally speak- 
ing, subsets of elliptic spaces are not freely movable. For example, 
a necessary and sufficient condition that a triple of E, r be freely 
movable is that either its perimeter be less than trr or that one of 
the three distances be rr/2. The absence of the free mobility prop- 
erty in the Ey yr is at the root of the difficulty in the study of its 
congruence order. The first section of this study is thus devoted 
to an examination of free mobility in the E,,. Theorems such as 


the following are proved. 
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Theorem. Orthocentric quadruples of the E, , are freely 
movable. 

Theorem. Asubset of the cross (i.e., two perpendicular E_ , ’s) 
containing more than five points, is freely movable. 

Theorem. A subset of the E, , of more than seven points con- 
tains a freely movable triple. 

Subsets of this nature enter into the analysis of congruence or- 
der of the elliptic plane which is studied in the next section. 

A space §8 is said to have congruence order k with respect to 
the class of semimetric spaces provided any semimetric space 
each k points of which is congruently imbeddable in S is itself con- 
gruently imbeddable in S. K. Menger has shown that the minimum 
congruence order of the euclidean n-dimensional space’ is n + 3 and 
L. M. Blumenthal has extended this result to hyperbolic and spher- 
ical spaces. 

In this paper it is shown that the elliptic plane has congruence 
order eight (not necessarily minimum). The proof is of an elemen- 
tary but detailed character and for these details the reader is re- 
ferred to the thesis itself. Little progress is made in this direction 
for dimensions exceeding two, and it seems likely that extensions 
of the methods employed here to higher dimensions would prove 
prohibitively complicated. 

It has been noted (Blumenthal, I) that the E.,y has a unique (to 
within a motion) equilateral sextuple and quintuple, as well as two 
different (non-congruent) types of equilateral quadruples. We ana- 
lyze here the various types of equilateral sets possible in the E, , 
and find that there are no equilateral septuples, but three types of 
sextuples. The proofs depend on an analysis of two-distance sets 
in euclidean three space, in particular those which are subsets of 
a sphere. Progress in higher dimensions with these methods seems 
possible. 

In a final section miscellaneous results are collected; e.g.: 

The cross of the E, , has congruence order seven with respect 


to the class of semimetric spaces. 
A metric basis of the E,, containing at least six points is 


freely movable in the plane. 
Examples are given to show that this theorem cannot be extended 


to higher dimensions. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF BETA-GAMMA AND 
GAMMA-GAMMA ANGULAR CORRELATIONS 


(Publication No. 1573)* 


John Robert Beyster, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


An experimental study of beta-gamma and gamma-gamma 
angular correlations is discussed in this thesis. Explanations are 
given of the observed asymmetries, and justifications are advanced 
in the cases in which no asymmetry is observed. 

The equipment necessary for this type of experiment is dis- 
cussed. Efficient gamma counters are a necessity, and two types 
were developed and successfully employed in the experiments. A 
cell type gamma counter with a quantum efficiency of about seven 
percent for one mev. gamma rays was developed, as well asa 
scintillation type gamma counter with a quantum efficiency of about 
fifteen percent. The problem of designing a stable coincidence cir- 
cuit with a resolving time of about .3 microseconds for use in the 
experiment is considered. 

From a consideration of the geometrical aspects of the prob- 
lem, it is shown that with counter solid angles of about one percent, 
the theoretical correlation function W(\’) is essentially the quantity 
detected experimentally. The effect of beta scattering on the ob- 
served beta-gamma angular correlation function is also considered 
together with other scattering effects. 

The experimentally determined gamma-gamma angular cor- 
relation functions confirm and extend previous work. The distribu- 
tions observed for Co60, Rh106_ and Na@¢ are in agreement with 
the work of Brady and Deutsch. The observed function for C5134 
seems to be in slight disagreement with that reported by Brady and 
Deutsch, but it can be reconciled with theoretical predictions. The 
presence of gamma-gamma correlation in the decays of Agl10. 
HF181, and Tb160 has also been detected. The above measurements 
also serve the useful purpose of being an excellent check on the 
experimental apparatus used for the beta-gamma correlation work. 
They indicate that gamma scattering effects are negligible, solid 
angles employed in the investigation are satisfactory, and that the 
Circuits used are stable. 

Six cases of beta-gamma angular correlation have been 
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investigated experimentally without detecting a positive correlation 
function. It is apparent from calculations of beta-gamma angular 
correlation functions associated with the beta transitions in K42, 
T131, Na24, C5134. and Co®0, as well as from the shapes of these 
forbidden spectra, that in no case can the scalar or pseudoscalar 
beta interaction govern the transitions. Calculations on K42 indi- 
cate that even the polar vector interaction may suggest correlation 
functions which are too asymmetric. This interaction cannot be 
excluded for the beta transitions in Na24, C5134. yisl or C099, 
The tensor or axial vector interactions may possibly prescribe the 
decays in all the cases experimentally investigated, since the cor- 
relation functions for these interactions may be determined by 
contributions from several matrix elements and interference terms. 


SYNCHROTRON INJECTION 
(Publication No. 1688)* 


John Edward Dougherty, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This thesis is one of three written on different aspects of the 
construction of a 300 Mev synchrotron and associated equipment 
at the University of Michigan. The material presented here is 
largely of design and constructional nature, dealing mostly with the 
mechanical and electronic problems associated with high energy 
injection in the synchrotron. 

In this paper a high voltage linear accelerator is described 
which gives a pulsed electron beam with an energy of 400 k.e.v. 
The factors involved in the design are discussed with regard to the 
application of this accelerator as injection apparatus for the Uni- 


versity of Michigan synchrotron. 
High energy injection of this kind is compared with low energy 


injection and the arguments in favor of the former type are dis- 


cussed. 

The electronic equipment associated with the pulsed linear ac- 
celerator is briefly outlined as well as the method of synchronizing 
the beam pulses with the magnetic field in the synchrotron. 

Two other pieces of equipment which are involved indirectly in 
the injection problem are described; namely, the deflector and the 


so-called Z-oscillation damper. 
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In addition, the general experimental procedures employed in 
the initial tests with the synchrotron are described, with particular 
a regard to the various types of synchrotron beam detectors which 
& are in use and the advantages of each. 
| Finally, the techniques used in the plotting of the synchrotron 
magnetic field are discribed briefly and the results of these experi- 
ments are correlated to the effective values of the field as seen by 
the moving electrons. 








THE DESIGN OF A MAGNETIC FOCUSING COINCIDENCE 
SPECTROMETER AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE 
ANALYSIS OF THE LONG-LIVED EUROPIUM ACTIVITIES 


(Publication No. 1577)* 


Clarence Maxwell Fowler, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


A magnetic focusing coincidence spectrometer was constructed 
to study coincidences between conversion electrons associated with 
energy transitions of isomeric nuclei. The transitions are stated 
to be in cascade if coincidence can be established. 

Two geiger tubes, controlled externally, can be moved along 
the focal plane of the spectrometer camera to collect conversion 
electron groups between which coincidence studies are to be made. 
Focusing is accomplished by a uniform magnetic field, which is 
easily changed to suit the activity under investigation, and which 
stabilizes to a constant value within a few hours. 

A feature of the spectrometer is its extraordinarily high co- 
incidence resolving power. In the course of an investigation, one 
geiger tube is usually fixed to collect electrons from one conver- 
Sion group, while the other geiger tube collects conversion elec- 

. trons at various positions along the other conversion line. The re- 

E Sultant “coincidence line” is found to be extremely sharp. To 

: interpret the observed data, a theoretical discussion of coincidence 
line shapes has been carried out for the two-dimensional focusing 
spectrometer. Although the theory cannot be considered quantitative 
for the three-dimensional spectrometer, the main features of co- 
incidence line sharpening are preserved. A by-product of this 

Study is an exact treatment of conventional two-dimensional focus- 
ing theory, which allows quick, accurate construction of line shapes. 
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The coincidence spectrometer has been applied to the study of 
the long-lived Eu(152),(154) activities. In addition to the long-lived 
(5.3 yr.) activity, Eu(152) is known to have a 9.2 hr. isomeric 
activity. With the additional information furnished by the spectro- 
meter, supplementing previously known information, it has been 
possible to construct plausible decay schemes for all the activities. 
Each of the Eu(152) isomers may decay by beta emissicn to gado- 
linium 152 followed by gamma radiation or they may decay by the 
competitive K capture process to samarium 152 followed by gamma 
emission. Europium 1094 with a half life of around six years decays 
by beta emission to gadolinium 154, followed by gamma emission. 


DESIGN OF A NEW TYPE OF CLOUD CHAMBER AND 
ITS USE IN THE STUDY OF HIGH ENERGY PARTICLES 


(Publication No. 1691)* 


George Maurice Grover, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The high energy particle accelerators now under construction 
will provide the intense beams necessary for the rapid collection 
of large amounts of data on interactions in this energy region. 
However, this poses many problems in the observational techniques 
to be used. The high resolving power equipment of cosmic ray 
work must be adapted to the high particle intensities to be encountered 
with accelerators. A brief discussion of detectors is made to show 
the complementarity of the fast counter methods to the cloud cham- 
ber method of data collection. 

The particular problem of supplying a magnetic field for the 
cloud chamber is discussed. This indicates the need for the new 
method of cloud chamber photography introduced. A cloud chamber 
using this method has been constructed primarily for use with the 
300 Mev. synchrotron at the University of Michigan. The problem 
of illumination for this arrangement is discussed. Several initial 
tests are described which involve the use of flash tubes. These 
were made in an effort to replace the present pulsed carbon arc 
source. 

The errors of photography are examined and correction for- 


mulae obtained for this scanning method of photography. 
A set of zero magnetic field cosmic ray tracks were examined 
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to determine the maximum detectable momentum. This was found 
to be 9 Bev/c, which is very high when one considers the delay in- 
troduced to allow the pre-expansion tracks to grow to a photograph- 
able size with the carbon arc source of light. 


THE POTENTIAL CONSTANTS OF 
THE ETHANE MOLECULE 


(Publication No. 1579)* 


Gordon Edward Hansen, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


The infra-red and Raman spectra of light and heavy ethane 
(C9Hg and C9D¢g) have been re-examined for the purpose of deter- 
mining as accurately as possible the potential constants of the 
ethane molecule. 

There exist twenty two distinct constants compatible with the 
symmetry of this molecule. These have been determined through 
their relationships to the normal frequencies and zeta values of 
ethane and heavy ethane. 

The normal frequencies have been obtained by the addition of 
anharmonic corrections to the spectroscopically observed funda- 
mental frequencies. These small corrections have been estimated 
by means of the known anharmonic corrections for methane and 
the conditions imposed by the product rule. The fundamental fre- 
quencies and zeta values have been taken directly from the observed 
band centers and rotational spacings wherever possible. In the 
cases of resonance, the influence of the couplings were either cal- 
culated or estimated and the corresponding unperturbed values for 
the frequencies and zeta values selected. In order to increase the 
amount of spectroscopic data, high resolution measurements were 
carried out on the infra-red spectrum of C9Dg. 

The potential has been expressed in terms of a valence co- 
ordinate system and it is found that many of the twenty two potential 
constants, in particular those corresponding to distant interactions, 
are small and within the limits of the estimated uncertainties may 
be considered as zero. 

The values of the four simple valence force constants are pre- 
sented below together with the adopted values of the fundamental 
frequencies, zeta values, and molecular dimensions which have 
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for the determination. The remaining eighteen 


interaction constants have been evaluated and are presented ex- 
plicitly in the thesis. 


Simple valence force constants 





C-H stretching: 5.35 + .03 x10° dynes/cm. 
C-C stretching: 4.97+ .03 
/ H-C-H bending: 0.51 + .02 
/ H-C-C bending: 0.63 + .02 


Fundamental frequencies Zeta values 








CoHe¢ 


29195 
1400 
993 
215 
29195 
1379.2 
2999.9 
1472.2 
821.5 
29959 
1460 
1190 


CoDeg CoH¢ CoD¢ 


2100 
1158 
892 
200 
2095 
1077 
2236 .O95 
1082 -.331 
093. .236 
2229 --- 
1059 -.304 
970 .490 


Molecular dimensions 





istance: 1.102 Angstroms 
istance: 1.544 Angstroms 
109° 19' 
109° 37° 
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THE DESIGN OF A MAGNETIC FOCUSING COINCIDENCE 
SPECTROMETER AND ITS APPLICATION TO THE 
ANALYSIS OF THE 48 DAY HAFNIUM ACTIVITY 


(Publication No. 1588)* 


Robert Gadsby Shreffler, Ph. D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


A magnetic focusing coincidence spectrometer was constructed 
to study coincidences between conversion electrons associated with 
energy transitions of isomeric nuclei. The transitions are stated 
to be in cascade if coincidence can be established. 

Two geiger tubes, controlled externally, can be moved along 
the foca! plane of the spectrometer camera to collect conversion 
electron groups between which coincidence studies are to be made. 
Focusing is accomplished by a uniform magnetic field, which is 
easily changed to suit the activity under investigation, and which 
stabilizes to a constant value within a few hours. 

A feature of the spectrometer is its extraordinarily high co- 
incidence resolving power. In the course of an investigation, one 
geiger tube is usually fixed to collect electrons from one conver- 
sion group, while the other geiger tube collects conversion elec- 
trons at various positions along the other conversion line. The 
resultant “coincidence line” is found to be extremely sharp. To 
interpret the observed data, a theoretical discussion of coincidence 
line shapes has been carried out for the two dimensional focusing 
spectrometer. Although the theory can not be considered quantita- 
tive for the three dimensional spectrometer the main features of 
coincidence line sharpening are preserved. A by-product of this 
Study is an exact treatment of conventional two dimensional focus- 
ing theory, which allows quick, accurate construction of line shapes. 

The coincidence spectrometer has been applied to the study of 
the 48 day Hf (181) activity. No coincidence was established be- 
tween the initial beta spectrum and the converted gamma rays. It 
was concluded that the metastable state of 22 micro-seconds char- 
acteristic of this activity separated the beta transition from the 
vamma transitions. Conversion lines corresponding to a 134 kev 
gamma ray had been previously assigned as photoelectric lines as- 
sociated with the 130 kev gamma ray. Coincidence measurements 
established two distinct gamma rays. Further studies were made 
between the gamma rays of 130, 134, 337, and 471 kev. From this 
data, supplemented by previously known information, it has been 
possible to establish the decay scheme of this activity. 
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A SURVEY OF PUBLIC REGULATION OF 
LABOR UNION PRACTICES 


(Publication No. 1677)* 


Emmett Davidson, Ph. D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


The survey is a manuscript premised upon the assumption that 
an acceptable program of labor relations must come about through 
voluntary cooperation between management and labor rather than 

from an imposed program through the legislative and judicial proc- 
esses. Successful labor relations (which predominate the industrial 
society in an overwhelming majority) are the result of cooperation 
rather than government prescription. 

Part I provides a background of federal labor policy, as well 
as material essential to an understanding of current industrial re- 
lations. This section is limited to the union-member relationships 
and includes such problems as Democracy in Trade Unions, Trade 
Union Government, and Union Discipline. These areas have pro- 
vided the most controversial issues in current labor relations. 

Part II deals with government-union relationships and the im- 
plementation of the National Labor Relations Act. In the course of 
the discussion the present status (impact upon the industrial soci- 
ety) of trade unions is considered, with an elaboration on the 
theories of social control currently applied to trade union practices, 
namely: The Private Club Doctrine, The Public Service Doctrine, 
and The Trusteeship Doctrine. The development of these doctrines 
of control is traced and evaluated, as offering a means of control 
for the more objectionable labor union practices. 

The Private Club Doctrine is the traditional method of control. 
It implies union responsibility, maximizes the principle of self- 
determination, minimizes the public interest, and offers the least 
degree of control over labor union practices. In contrast, the Pub- 
lic Service Doctrine implies union irresponsibility, minimizes the 
principle of self-determination, maximizes the public interest, and 
offers the greatest degree of control over labor union practices. 
The Trusteeship Doctrine is presented as middle ground between 
the extremes of the Private Club and the Public Service Doctrines. 
The survey assumes that the Trusteeship Doctrine is the most 
flexible means for control, offering trade unions considerable 
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latitude in the management of their affairs without undue govern- 
ment interference. In the event that unions fail to assume voluntary- 
responsibility for the elimination of objectionable practices, the 
Trusteeship Doctrine may impose compulsion (through denial of 
certification and bargaining rights). 

The survey concludes that in any program involving human re- 
lations, the most any democratic government can do is to provide 
a suitable climate for these relations, and one in which the parties 
to collective labor agreements will be more nearly able to reach 
their goals through voluntary cooperation, supplemented by indirect 
rather than by direct compulsion. In reaching these agreements, 
the Private Club Doctrine is presented as being too narrow for ex- 
pansion provident of the most acceptable type of control. The Pub- 
lic Service Doctrine is assumed too broad. Its application is con- 
cluded to restrict legitimate trade unionism. The Trusteeship 
Doctrine is presented as an adequate foundation for the control of 
union practices, while at the same time enabling the unions to func- 
tion as free institutions. 









ELIGIBILITY AND DISQUALIFICATION FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFITS IN MISSOURI 


(Publication No. 1671)* 











John Benjamin Moore, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 









The Missouri Unemployment Compensation Law establishes 
certain tests for determining benefit eligibility and sets forth 
types of conduct that involve a penalty of benefit disqualification. 
Decisions under these provisions may be appealed through admin- 
istrative tribunals and the state courts. Such decisions establish 
precedents and through their analysis the consequences of the 
Law’s operation may be evaluated. In all nearly 40,000 appeal ac- 
tions have been made. The analysis of these decisions forms the 
body of this dissertation. 

Statutory provisions govern the general principles necessary 
to establish benefit eligibility. In general, these provisions in- 
volve working in covered employment and for employers covered 
by the Act. The amount of individual benefits and their duration 
depends upon earnings in employment prior to the period of 
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unemployment. Certain routine procedures such as registration, 
filing a claim, serving a waiting period and reporting to the em- 
ployment service are necessary to establish eligibility. 

From an administrative viewpoint, the most important re- 
quirement of eligibility for benefits is that, once the worker be- 
comes unemployed, he be “able to work, available for work, and 
actively seeking work.” Due to the subjective interpretation of the 
phrases, the provision has caused more appeals than any other. 

Once an individual has fulfilled the requirements of eligibility 
for benefits there are certain actions of his own which may dis- 
qualify him from receiving benefits. Numerically, the most im- 
portant disqualification is for voluntarily leaving work without good 
cause. Second in importance is the cisqualification for misconduct 
connected with work. Third, an individual may be disqualified for 
refusal to apply for or to accept suitable work. The concept of 
suitable work is important in decisions rencered on “availability” 
and on the other major disqualifications. In addition, there are 
other disqualifications of lesser importance. 

A fourth major disqualification is of a different type. It pro- 
vides for disqualification of workers when a stoppage of work 
exists because of a labor dispute. Under certain circumstances 
the worker may relieve himself of the disqualification. This may 
be done by securing other employment. Furthermore, if the un- 
employed worker is not participating in, financing, or directly 
interested in the labor dispute, he is not subject to disqualification. 
The statute also provides for exemption of those workers who 
belong to a different grade or class than those workers who par- 
ticipate in, finance or have a direct interest in the labor dispute. 

Following the war there were charges that the Division of Em- 
ployment Security was violating the provisions of the Missouri 
Merit System, that the unemployment compensation fund was being 
depleted unnecessarily, and that benefits were being paid during a 
period of high level employment. These charges led to a legislative 
investigation of the Division and subsequent amendments to the 
Law affecting eligibility and disqualification. The amendments 
serve to deny benefits to a large number of applicants and in many 


instances do not attain equitable results. 
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THE USE OF THE LICENSING POWER 
BY THE CITY OF CHICAGO 
(Publication No. 1665)* 
Malcolm B. Parsons, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


The intervention of American government into the economy 
has been predominantly regulatory, and one of the contrivances of 
regulation has been licensing. Cities have relied upon this power 
for revenue as well as regulatory purposes. Yet, this phase of 
governmental action has received scant attention. It is the purpose 
of this study to examine the use of the licensing power by the city 
of Chicago. 


Organizationally, the study is divided as follows: 
1. Licensing as a Regulatory and Revenue Device; 
2. Chicago’s Power to License; 


3. Ordinances and Administration of Licensing by the City 
of Chicago; 


4. Licensing in the Interests of Public Health by the City 
of Chicago; 


09. Licensing in the Interests of Public Safety by the City 
of Chicago; 


6. Licensing in the Interests of Public Morals by the City 
of Chicago; 


7. The Licensing of Common Vocations by the City of Chicago; 
8. Revenues from Licensing by the City of Chicago; and 
9. Appraisal. 


Within this pattern of organization the stated over-all purpose 
is broken down, methodologically, into the following specific efforts: 


1. description and evaluation of the structuring of licensing 
powers, with particular emphasis on the limitations of Chicago’s 
dependency relationship with the state legislature; 


2. description and evaluation of licensing ordinances as the 
means through which limited powers are sought to be utilized for 
purposes of regulation and revenue; 
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3. description and evaluation of the administrative system 
through which the scheme of licensing is sought to be made ef- 


fective; 






4. consideration of licensing as a means of regulating busi- 
ness activities, occupations, and trades, in the interests of public 
health, safety, and morals, with emphasis on such economic prob- 
lems as control of entry and latent or actual monopoly, and such 
political problems as the necessary accomodating of private as 
well as public interests; 








09. consideration of licensing as a means of raising revenue, 
with emphasis on Chicago’s financial plight and the inadequacy of 
its present revenue system; 






6. characterization, throughout, of the difficulties attendant 
upon any attempted balancing of the necessities of municipal au- 
thority and desires for personal freedom, as evidenced in licens- 
ing’s intentioned or attendant interferences with liberty and 


property; 









7. characterization, throughout, of the complex and intricate 
political relationship between asserted public and private interests 
in the determination and operation of licensing policies; and, 







8. recognition, when indicated, of the gap between formal 
legal description of the system and its actual political operations. 






The primary materials of research have been official publica- 
tions of the city of Chicago and the state of Illinois, of which the 


most important are: 







1. Annual Report of the Department of Law, City of Chicago, 
1938-1948; 


2. Annual Report of the Comptroller, City of Chicago, 
1900-1948: 


3. [Illinois Revised Statutes, 1947; 






















4. Journal of the Proceedings of the City Council of the City 
of Chicago, 1900-1948; 


5. Laws of Illinois, 1837-1947; 


6. Municipal Code of the City of Chicago, revised to July 1, 
1948; 


7. Opinions of the Corporation Counsel and Assistants of the 
City of Chicago, 1872-1948; and 


8. more than 400 cases in the courts of the state of Illinois 
and the United States. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE: 
SEVENTIETH TO EIGHTIETH CONGRESSES 


(Publication No. 1670)* 


Gilbert Yale Steiner, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 


The legislative histories of fifty-six major bills which were 
sent to conference from the 70th to the 80th Congresses are ana- 
lyzed in this work. An attempt is made to find the answers to two 
principal questions: which house of Congress has been more suc- 
cessful in conference in terms of influencing the outcome of dis- 
agreements between the chambers; has the conference committee 
been consistently irresponsible, as has sometimes been charged, 
in deleting matter agreed upon by both houses, or inserting new 
matter not committed to it by either house? The Congressional 
Record, Congressional hearings, documents, and reports, biogra- 
phies, memoirs, newspaper accounts, and the personal interview 
were utilized in an attempt to reconstruct conference activity, the 
formal record of which is restricted to the report of the conference 
committee. 

The bills studied were grouped under ten headings, each rep- 
resenting a major area of Congressional policy formation. In de- 
termining the relative weight of each house, consideration was 
given to major sources of disagreement, and to the intensity of 
feeling in each chamber as measured by roll call votes, instructions 
to conference managers, and the announced intention of presump- 
tive managers to fight for a provision. 

Overall results showed that the influence in conference of the 
House of Representatives predominated on thirty-two of the fifty- 
Six bills analyzed, or in 57 per cent of the cases. The influence of 
the Senate predominated in fifteen instances, or 27 per cent of the 
cases, while a relatively even distribution of influence was found in 
nine bills, or 16 per cent of those studied. Within specific policy 
areas, the most striking finding was in the fields of taxation and 
spending where House influence was dominant in ten major confer- 
ences. It is concluded, generally, that in a disagreement between 
House and Senate involving conference activity, the views of the 
House are more likely to influence the final version of the legisla- 
tion than are the views of the Senate. 

Conference committees have not been found to be consistently 
irresponsible. Of the fifty-six cases studied, only three major 
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instances have been noted wherein a conference committee delib- 
erately deleted matter agreed on by both houses, while examples 

of the insertion of new matter are similarly scarce. The outstand- 
ing problem in this area involves the inability of existing rules and 
precedents to cope with a situation where one house strikes out 
everything after the enacting clause and inserts a substitute bill. 
Under this situation, everything is technically in disagreement, and 
the conferees are legally justified in writing a new bill, although 
the intent of the rules is certainly to the contrary. The language of 
Section 135 of the Congressional Reorganization Act was designed 
to change this practice, but the effectiveness of the act is most 
doubtful. 

The choice of managers has been another severe conference 
committee problem. The seniority practice sometimes operates 
so as to place legislation in the hands of unsympathetic managers. 
This is further complicated by Congressional indecision as to 
whether to appoint conferees from the roster of the standing com- 
mittee or the subcommittee in charge of a bill, although there are 
persuasive arguments to favor the subcommittee as a basis of se- 
lection. Finally, the minority party tends to be overrepresented 
on the conference committee to an extent that is out of proportion 
to its influence on the content of legislation generally. In all of 
these areas, Congress has indicated an awareness of the need for 


self-improvement. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGE LOCALIZATION INTO 

SPECIFIC BRAIN AREAS: PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AS 
A MEANS OF LOCALIZING BRAIN LESIONS IN PATIENTS 
WITH APHASIA 


(Publication No. 1527)* 


Benjamin Blatt, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1949 


Statement of the Problem 

The purpose of this investigation was two-fold: first, to deter- 
mine whether it is possible to localize the sites of brain lesions 
producing aphasia by means of psychological testing procedures: 
and, second, to investigate the validity of the theories of localizing 
speech and language functions into specific anatomical brain centers. 


Delimitations 


The study is limited to male veterans not over fifty-nine years 
of age in the acute stages of illness while hospitalized?, having a 
language defect diagnosed as aphasia resulting from a demonstrable 
brain lesion. 

The aphasic patients have unilateral lesions (such as tumors, 
healed abscesses and cortical cicatrices) which are fairly well 
localized. ! 
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1 Patients were chosen from the neurological and neurosurgical 
services of the Veterans Administration Hospital located at 130 
W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx, New York. 

1 It is to be acknowledged here that the estimated localization of the 
lesions in the present series is only approximately accurate, be- 
ing based on surgical findings, pneumoencepholography and angi- 
ography. For strict scientific purposes, nothing short of an oppor- 
tunity to examine the brain both macroscopically and microscopi- 
cally following each completed test would be required. This ideal 
circumstance from the investigative standpoint is obviously not 
possible of realization with human subjects, so that conviction with 

regard to the expressed findings is understandably reserved. 
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Method 
The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form II*, and the 


test Examining for Aphasia by Jon Eisenson? were administered to 
each patient. The neurosurgeon supplied the results of the neuro- 
logical examination. 

For each subject, the investigator compared the type of aphasic 
dysfunction that should have been demonstrated for the brain areas 
(Brodman) involved according to theories of localization with the 
actual findings on the “Eisenson Examination.” 

The effect of aphasia on intellectual functioning was determined 
by comparing the I.Q. obtained on the performance part of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale with the estimated original 


capacity of each subject. 


Results 
It was found that of the seventeen subjects examined and studied, 


forty-eight aphasic signs were expected according to the theories of 
localization of brain function. Of these aphasic signs twenty-six 
predicted for the cortical areas involved in the lesion were verified 
by the Eisenson Test for Aphasia while twenty-two of the expected 
Signs were not confirmed. This results in a fifty-four per cent ac- 
curacy of prediction. A critical ratio of .59 was obtained which is 
not significant according to statistical criteria. Therefore, the 
predictive vaiue of using psychological tests alone in localizing the 
exact site of a brain lesion by aphasic signs is questionable. It was 
found, however, that aphasic signs do have value in formulating a 
diagnosis since their presence point to a neoplasm impinging on the 
language area of the dominant hemisphere. 

Intellectual functioning of patients suffering from aphasia would 
appear to be lowered as measured by a standardized performance 
technique. Eleven patients showed a loss as compared to six who 
appeared to be unaffected. There does appear to be a relationship 
between mass of cortical tissue and intellectual functioning when 


damage to the brain is extensive. 





Additional Findings. 
1. Bilingual subjects were found to be aphasic in both languages 


contrary to the literature which claims that aphasic patients are 
often disabled in one language and unaffected in another. 

2. Patients who show difficulty in time setting generally show 
difficulty in sense of direction which indicates some interdependence 


of these functions. 
3. There appears to be a relationship between the rate ol 
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speech recovery and the extent to which relearning can be expected 
in an aphasic patient. 

4. Determining the location of a lesion by macroscopic and 
present microscopic examination of the brain is not found adequate 
in explaining psychological functioning. 

0. A sudden change in the physical dynamics of the brain was 
found to affect severly the language ability of the aphasic patient 
while slowly developing brain lesions scarcely make their presence 
known until they are of fairly large proportions. This would add 
evidence to the support of the theory of vicarious functioning of the 
cerebral cortex. 

6. Types of aphasia were not found to be unitary psychological 
factors and in some instances they are dependent on other character- 
istics of behavior such as memory functioning. 


General Conclusions 

1. Locating the site of a brain lesion in an aphasic patient by 
determining the type of language dysfunction as elicited by Eisen- 
son's “Examining for Aphasia” is scarcely better than chance: 
definite centers in the cytoarchitectonic structure of the brain useful 
for delimiting various aspects of language communication were not 
validated by this method. 

2. Mixed aphasia rather than “pure” forms (emissive or re- 
ceptive) was found. With reference to the so-called “types” of 
aphasia, the most that could be identified by this method is a rela- 
tive “loading” or prominence of defect of the global speech perform- 
ance of the individual. 

3. Aphasic signs may be determined by the use of standard 
psychological techniques. The signs universally characteristic in 
this aphasic population were anomia, dysarthria, alexia, dysgraphia 
and acalculia. 

4. A general area of the cerebral cortex in the dominant hem- 
isphere posterior to area 6 (Brodmann) and surrounding the Sylvian 
fissure was confirmed as being specifically “assigned” to language 
function. Lesions within this area resulted in distrubances in lan- 
guage Clinically known as aphasia. 
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THE DIFFERENTIATION OF CERTAIN PSYCHOSOMATIC 
GROUPS IN TERMS OF PSYCHOMETRIC PATTERNS 
AN EVALUATION OF THE WECHSLER-BELLEVUE 
INTELLIGENCE SCALE AND OF THE RORSCHACH 

PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE TO DIFFERENTIATE AMONG 

THE ULCER, COLITIS, AND HYPERTENSION GROUPS 


(Publication No. 1530)* 


Irving Hecht, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1949 


Statement of the Problem 

The primary problem of this investigation is to discover the 
extent to which certain psychosomatic groups may be differentiated 
in terms of psychometric patterns as determined by the use of 
psychological tests including projective techniques which are pur- 
ported to yield such patterns. 

Subsidiary problems set up by the investigator are to determine 
which psychometric patterns, if any, are characteristic of specific 
nosological groups; and to analyze and compare, in terms of the 
movement and color responses on the Rorschach, the presence or 
absence of aggressive and passive trends within each of the three 


psychosomatic groups investigated. 


Significance of the Problem 
The physician comes in contact with a vast number of sick 

people who do not have any definite bodily diseases to account for 
their illness. In terms of everyday medical practice and of com- 
munity health, psychosomatic illness presents a serious problem, 
and emotional conflict which seems related to specific psychoso- 
matic illness needs to be analyzed so that the psychogenic factors 
underlying these illnesses can be more readily understood. 


Delimitations 
The investigation was conducted at the Kingsbridge Road Vet- 


erans Administration Hospital, Bronx, New York. 
This study is limited to three specific psychosomatic groups, 
namely, those suffering from (1) intestinal ulcers, (2) colitis, and 


(3) hypertension. 
The seventy-five subjects of the study were limited to male 


hospital patients whose age range is from twenty to fifty years. 
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The Method 

The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale and the Rorschach 
were both administered to each subject in the study. The technique 
of administration and interpretation of the Wechsler-Bellevue fol- 
lowed the test manual.! The procedure used in the Rorschach for 
its administration and scoring is cited in Klopfer and Kelly. ¢ 

The Wechsler-Bellevue and Rorschach neurotic pattern for 
each individual case was obtained accoraing to the procedure ais- 
cussed by Wechsler? and by Miale and Harrower-Erickson.4 

The determination of agressive-passive trends was made by an 
analysis of the movement and color responses in each individual 
Rorschach protocol. Of the twenty-five subjects within each group, 
the percentage of the movement and color responses which fell in 
either the agressive or passive columns was computed. The ob- 
tained percentage gave the aggressive and passive trend of each 
psychosomatic group. 





Main Conclusions 

1. The Wechsler-Bellevue does not significantly differentiate 
among the groups because of its lack of sensitivity to the personality 
factors peculiar to each of the disease entities. 

2. The Rorschach as an instrument of psychometric differen- 
tiation in terms of test pattern is sensitive, to a limited degree, to 
the personality factors which affect the functioning of the ulcer and 
hypertensive patient. 

3. The Rorschach is sensitive to the emotional factors which 
induce neurotic mechanisms in the adjustment of the ulcer, colitis, 
and hypertensive patient. 

4. The movement-color response psychologically provides ob- 
jective support of the basic conception of role which clinical inter- 
view and psycho-analysis have ascertained to be present in patients 
with these disease entities. 


Recommendations 

1. The test instruments to be employed should be of the un- 
structured or projective type. 

2. The technique of test interpretation should not rely on pat- 
tern analysis. 

3. The contribution that can be made by the psychologist in ob- 
jectifying the observed psychogenic factors in psychosomatic med- 
icine is implied in the positive results of this investigation. 








David Wechsler, The Measurement of Adult Intelligence, p. 171-187. 
B. Klopfer and D. M. Kelley, The Rorschach Technique, p. 27-290. 
Wechsler, op. cit., Dm. ini. 

F.H. Miale and M.B. Harrower-Erickson, “Personality Structure in 
the Psychoneuroses,” Rorschach Research Exchange, (January, 1940), 
p. 71-74 
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RELATIONS OF EXPERIMENTALLY INDUCED CHANGES 
IN ETHNOCENTRIC STATEMENTS TO UNDERLYING 
PERSONALITY VARIABLES 


(Publication No. 1699)* 


Julian Jack Lasky, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


This study was designed to analyze the interrelationships 
among some personality variables underlying an ethnocentric ide- 
ology and reactions to a situation designed to produce an opera- 
tionally defined ideological change. The specific problem investi- 
gated was the relationship between ethnocentrism as measured by 
the Berkeley Public Opinion F Scale and the tendency of subjects 
to change their resnonses when re-tested later uncer varying ex- 
perimental sets. 

The F Scale was administered to the entire student nurse body 
(N 157) of the University of Michigan School of Nursing. This total 
group was divided equally into a High F (relatively ethnocentric) 
and a Low F (less ethnocentric) group. Each of these halves was 
further subdivided into one control and two experimental sub-groups. 
All sub-groups were matched on F scores, nursing school academic 
class and previous college experience. 

One month later, the F Scale was re-administered to all sub- 
groups. All groups were told to respond to the items as they now 
felt. In addition, spurious results, presumably obtained from the 
first administration, were reported to the four experimental groups: 
the High F groups were told that most student nurses had earned 
low scores and the Low F groups were told just the opposite. 

In order to study the influence of the Administrator as an ex- 
perimental variable, two administrators were used who, on aprior1 
grounds, were presumably markedly different in certain personality 
characteristics. Data obtained subsequently confirmed this impres- 
sion. Administrator “A” was a well-known, important member of 
the Nursing School faculty. Administrator “B” was a secretary who 
was unknown to the subjects. 

Analysis of the results for the control groups showed that F 
scores were relatively reliable (r equals .85 and .90) and that the 
mean scores of the control groups did not change on the re-test. 
Analysis of the results for the experimental groups led to the fol- 
lowing conclusion: relatively ethnocentric persons (High F scorers) 
tend to adopt spurious social norms more readily than do less 
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ethnocentric persons. This conclusion is baseu on differences in 
mean scores, all significant at the one percent level of confidence. 

In order to investigate the possible bases for this differential 
shift of F scores of High and Low F groups, all subjects were ad- 
ministered an Incomplete Sentence Test and a questionaire de- 
signed to elicit other relevant information. Qualitative and quanti- 
tative analysis of these data suggest that: as compared with the 
High F grouns, the Low F subjects are generally more consistent 
in their behavior, less threatened by stressful situations and have 
a more adequate perception of reality. In psychoanalytic terms, 
they might be said to have relatively strong egos. The High F 
groun, on the other hand, may be said to have relatively weak egos 
and are more dependent upon apparent group values due to the 
nature of their strict, externalized superegos. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL MODIFICATION OF 
STUTTERING THROUGH NON-REINFORCEMENT 


(Publication No. 1586)* 


Joseph Green Sheehan, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


Stuttering persists even though it is more punishing than re- 
warding, because under ordinary conditions the stuttering response 
is continually reinforced. The assumption was made that the 
point at which the stutterer is able to go on to the next word is the 
point of reinforcement, and that stuttering is the instrumental act 
receiving reinforcement. 

This experiment was designed under the general hypothesis 
that stuttering is reduced most rapidly under conditions which per- 
mit least reinforcement of the stuttering response and most rein- 
forcement of the normal speech attempt. 

Twenty adult stutterers read two 200-word passages on two 
different days and acted as their own controls. Under the control 
condition each subject read the passage six times in his character- 
istic way. Under the experimental (non-reinforcement) condition 
the subject read the passage five consecutive times, repeating each 
stuttered word until he had said it once without stuttering, before 
he went on to the next word, and then read it a sixth time as he or- 
dinarily would. Under both conditions, a seventh reading followed 
a 30 minute rest interval. 
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The experimental set did not permit termination of the sequence 
until a normal speech attempt had been made. Since in this case 
stuttering as an instrumental act for producing the word is farther 
removed from the point of reinforcement than the normal speech 
attempt, we have produced non-reinforcement of the stuttering 
behavior. 

The specific hypotheses being tested were supported by these 
findings: 

1. Stuttering was found to decrease more rapidly through 
successive readings in the non-reinforcement condition. 

2. The experimental set resulted in a more rapid decrease 
in stuttering on the particular words subjected to the non-rein- 
forcement treatment. : 

3. The greater reduction in stuttering behavior under non- 
reinforcement was more lasting over a 30 minute rest interval. 

This experimental modification of stuttering was considered in 
relation to its reinforcement and to its conflict aspects. The non- 
reinforcement technique was held to be more effective in reducing 
total stuttering behavior, because it substituted the normal speak- 
ing of the word for the stuttering response at the point of reinforce- 
ment. The approach response of speaking was thereby strengthened 
while the avoidant response of stuttering was correspondingly 
weakened. As was predicted, the experimental set led to more 
normal speech and less stuttering. 

The finding that stuttering behavior can be modified in accord- 
ance with principles of learning supports the thesis that it is not 
qualitatively different from adjustive processes and that no different 
laws of behavior are involved. 

The modification of stuttering through non-reinforcement when 
fitted into the proper context should become an area of first impor- 
tance in therapeutic attack on the problem. The experimental set 
employed here commends itself to the clinician, not only because 
of its simplicity but because of its demonstrated effectiveness in 


reducing frequency of stuttering behavior. 
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PERSONALITY STRUCTURE OF CHRONIC ALCOHOLICS 
(Publication No. 1535)* 


Erwin Singer, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1949 





Statement of Problem 
The purpose of this investigation was the study of the person- 

ality structure of a group of patients who exhibited among other 

symptoms or whose sole overt symptom was alcoholism. 





The Method and Results 
Seventy-three chronic alcoholics constituted the research pop- 
ulation of this study. They represented a sample of alcoholic pa- 
tients without central nervous system pathology consecutively ad- 
mitted to a Veterans Administration Hospital. They were all white, 
male veterans of World War II and from a diagnostic point of view 
included nine psychotics, thirty-four psychoneurotics and thirty 
patients diagnosed as character and/or behavior disorders. The 
case histories, Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Test records, and 
Rorschach protocols of all patients were examined. In addition, 
the Thematic Apperception Test records of eight of the nine psy- 
chotics, twenty-nine of the thirty-four psychoneurotics and of all 
character and behavior disorder patients were analyzed. 
Data obtained in this manner for each of the three sub-groups 
of the research population was then compared with data obtained 
for each of the other two sub-groups as well as comparable data 
available on similar but non-alcoholic groups i.e., records of 
schizophrenic alcoholics were compared with records of non- 
schizophrenic alcoholics, etc. This comparison was carried out 
on both a quantitative basis - to illustrate, in terms of incidence of 
broken homes, impaired subtest functioning on the Wechsler-Bellevue 
Test, number of responses given on the Rorschach Test, - as well as 
on a qualitative basis, for example, the role of the father in the 
home, behavior that led to failure on subtests on the intelligence 
examination, comparison of degree of assertiveness in the human 
movement responses as juxtaposed to animal movement responses 
on the Rorschach Test and similar features. 


Main Conclusions 
Interpretation of data obtained and treated in above described 
manner led the investigator to certain conclusions concerning the 
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personality structure of the group regardless of diagnostic label, 
in other words to the crystallization of common features within the 
group. It was concluded that the chronic alcoholics examined were 
individuals who had felt dominated from early childhood in a home 
that knew no love, affection or guidance. Hostility generated by 
such a constellation was unacceptable to them for they were fearful 
that such hostility, overtly expressed, might deprive them of what- 
ever marginal support they received from authority figures. Their 
inability to assert themselves and become men in their own right 
tended only to lower their self-esteem with resultant feelings of 
worthlessness and depression. They hated themselves for being 
such weak persons as well as for their hostility towards figures 
for whom, according to social dictum, they should have cared. For 
these reasons their alcoholism may be considered as a form of 
Slow, chronic suicide or aggression turned against themselves as 
Menninger puts it. In addition, alcohol served them as a tool under 
the influence of which they could engage in some aggressive be- 
havior for, according to Fenichel, alcohol is the substance that 
makes the super-ego (conscience) soluble. Only when their strict 
conscience was relaxed could the patients accept their overpower- . 
ing hostility, for in earliest life they had learned the dangers of 
rebellion. These conclusions make it impossible for one to infer 
that alcoholics have no problems or are “bad apples” as two inves- 
tigators have stated. Certain psychoanalytic hypotheses concern- 
ing alcoholism, depression and obsessive-compulsive behavior as 
formulated by Menninger and Fenichel appear supported. 

Utilizing the above findings, the observation that a given patient 
is an alcoholic may aid the clinician in understanding him and the 
genesis of his difficulties. The findings may aid the therapist in 
the treatment of alcoholic patients by permitting him to focus his 
therapeutic beginnings on the low level of self-esteem common to 
such patients, their high and unrealized ambitions, their to them 
unacceptable hostility directed against an early authority figure 
originally but now directed against the patients themselves, their 
suilt and resultant depression about hostile impulses. 
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A PERSONALITY STUDY OF SUICIDAL SCHIZOPHRENICS 
(Publication No. 1484)* 


_ Norman Berk, Ph.D. 
New York University, 1949 


The Problem 
The purpose of this investigation was to ascertain whether sig- 
nificant differences between the personalities of suicidal and non- 
suicidal schizophrenics could be determined through the utilization 
of a battery of projective techniques. In addition, the separate 
techniques used were evaluated for their efficacy in differentiating 
between these two schizophrenic groups. 





Methods and Procedures 

The subjects were fifty-five male hospitalized schizophrenics, 
of whom twenty-five were suicidal and thirty non-suicidal. The 
suicidal subjects had histories of at least one suicidal attempt and 
were considered by psychiatric staffs to be suicidal at the time of 
testing. | 

The battery used consisted of the Rorschach Test, the Thematic 
Apperception Test, the Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, and 
the Draw-A-Person Test. 

Two approaches were made toward the examination of the 
Rorschach Test results. The first approach consisted of examin- 
ing the specific Rorschach categories and the second approach con- 
sisted of examining the records for configurations suggested in the 
literature as differentiating between suicidal and non-suicidal 
psychotics. 

Analysis of the TAT stories was made on the basis of the thirty- 
eight most common relationships, feelings, and attitudes expressed. 
The Draw-A-Person test was analyzed for sixty-one factors 

considered in the literature as being significant. 


Results 

Significant differences between the groups were found to exist 
on the Rorschach with respect to emotional control, with the suicidal 
group showing the greater inability to utilize control mechanisms. 
The suicidal group also showed a greater trend toward hypochon- 
driacal ideation. Examination of the Rorschach configurations sug- 
gested in the literature as differentiating between suicidal and non- 
Suicidal psychotics indicated that none of these configurations 
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differentiated between the two schizophrenic groups under con- 
sideration. 

Differences between the groups were seen to exist on the TAT 
in terms of the dynamics involved in male-female relationships, 
with the suicidal subjects showing the greater immaturity in this 
area. The suicidal subjects also showed greater dependency needs 
than did the non-suicidal; a greater number of stories involving 
love deprivations were given by the suicidal as compared with the 
non-suicidal group. Poor emotional control in the suicidal group 
was seen, bearing out the Rorschach findings. 

Comparison between the performance of the two groups with 
respect to the P-F Study indicated that the suicidal subjects tended 
tO minimize more of the frustrating situations than did the non- 
suicidal subjects. The non-suicidal subjects showed greater ego- 
defensive reactions than did the suicidal subjects and tended to as- 
sume more blame in ego-defensive situations than did the latter 
group. This is again suggestive of the greater inability on the part 
of the suicidal subjects to handle emotional situations effectively. 

The Draw-A-Person test findings suggested a belittling attitude 
toward female figures in the drawings of the suicidal subjects. This 
attitude was not seen in the drawings of the non-suicidal subjects. 
Greater self-absorption was seen in the suicidal group, which co- 
incided with the Rorschach findings suggesting bodily preoccupation. 


Conclusions 
It is concluded that: 


1. The personality manifestations which appear to differentiate 


between the groups are: 
a. greater emotional immaturity and lessened emo- 


tional control in the suicidal group. 
b. greater self-preoccupation in the suicidal group. 
c. greater difficulty in achieving normal hetero- 
sexual relationships and more conflict with fe- 
male authority in the suicidal group. 


2. The Rorschach configurations suggested in the literature 
as differentiating between suicidal and non-suicidal psychotics did 
not differentiate between the subjects in this study. 


3. Measurable personality differences between the groups are 
observable on all of the projective techniques utilized. 
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REFORM SCHOOL: A STUDY IN INSTITUTIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
(Publication No. 1652)* 


Frederick Elliott Robin, Ph.D. 
Columbia University, 1950 


This study takes as its point of departure questions raised by 
Charles Horton Cooley about the social phenomena and operation 
of any particular institution. The institution here is a modern 
juvenile reform school in New York State, Raltston (pseudonym). 
It houses some 350 inmates and 200 staff members. The author 
lived on its grounds for seven months, gathering material by direct 
observation and extensive interviewing. 

Even before commitment, most of Raiston’s inmates are fa- 
miliar with it through stories of gang members and acquaintances. 
They view commitment as an occupational hazard of delinquency 
and are prepared to resist staff efforts to change their values and 
behavior. Thus the ground work for a clash of wills between in- 
mates and staff is laid early and is the most important inescapable 
pattern of this particular institutional society. 

The process of socialization of the inmate group starts in 
Reception quarters and continues throughout a boy’s detention, 
which averages eighteen months. The particular ethos of the in- 
mate group is examined as well as means of achieving status. 

Identification of deviants from the inmates’ code makes pos- 
sible the continued struggle of this subordinate group against the 
Staff will and institutional goals. The criminalistic ethos commands 
allegiance, drawing vitality from the negativism and rebelliousness 
of the inmate group. At the same time, it forces concessions from 
the staff members who must compromise with it in return for in- 
mate acceptance of institutional routine and daily operations. 

- The structure of personal relations at Ralston is traced and 
the effects noted of: | 

1. skin color, which divides inmates into two factions — the 
dominant, numerically superior Negro, and the subordinate, nu- 
merically inferior white. 

2. location in the institutional setting in terms of assignment 
by authorities to cottage, work gang or school. 

Within these artificial limits, primary groups form, based on 
consciousness of kind — group loyalty, fighting ability, shrewd 
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generosity, status achieved in physical and/or verbal conflicts. 
Degree of conformity to inmate mores underlies the principle of 
selection of membership in “cliques” and “gangs.” 

Pathos and humor of the inmate group sustain the boy in his 
subordinate role against the onset of the institution’s staff. The 
former capitalizes on his subordinate status to excite sympathy, 
compassion and self-pity. Humor derives much of its vitality 
from the institutional setting. 

The study devotes attention to the repression and frustration 
by the institutional order of the adolescent inmate’s sexual urge. 
The effect of fantasies, talk, sight of female staff members, movies, 
etc., are noted, and also some forms of sexual gratification. 

The effects of the institutional experience as interpreted by 
the inmates themselves are diffuse. Whether they have been “re- 
formed” is doubtful. Exposure to months of the criminalistic ethos 
which dominates Ralston appears to militate against rather than 
induce reform, according to inmates. 

The concluding chapters sketch the principal characteristics 
and observable patterns which appear common to segregative in- 
stitutions of such varied types as prison, reformatory, army, navy, 
boarding school, hobo camp, etc. 

The appendix contains sections on: 


A. The author’s field techniques in the selection and inter- 
viewing of informants and assessment of material. 


B. An extensive dictionary of inmate slang. 


C. Expressions of inmate pathos and humor. 


A bibliography is included. 
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A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE SPEAKING CAREER OF 
GENERAL JAN C. SMUTS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO HIS WORLD PEACE ADDRESSES 


(Publication No. 1578)* 


Gladys Elaine Giddings, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 


In general, this is a Study of the career of General Jan Christian 
Smuts as a speaker; specifically, it is a study of his public addresses 
on world peace in Europe and America since 1929. It investigates 
his theory of the basis upon which peace might be attained, and his 
conception of the framework and machinery by which international 
co-operation might be implemented, tracing the modification of theory 
and plan brought about by World War II. 

The study is approached along three fairly well-defined avenues: 


1. Biographically, it is an investigation of the career of General 
Smuts in the role of public speaker; 


2. Historically, it is a chronological account of selected ad- 
dresses delivered on three continents over a period of fifty years, 
with an attempt at identifying the general setting and certain of the 
major political and sociological forces; and 


3. Rhetorically, it is an analysis of the principles and proce- 
dures he advocated in appeals for international co-operation before 
different audiences at different periods, his disposition of speech 

materials, his style, and the manner of his delivery. 


Co-operation and unity among peoples was the theme of Jan 
Smuts’ publie addresses to South Africa and to the world from his 
first political address at Kimberley in 1895 to his address as Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University in 1948. His plan for international 
peace, first introduced in 1917, included a conference system, an 
international court, the outlawing of war, disarmament, and the 
principle of economic boycott, to which he added, during the thirties, 
the formation of regional groups within the League of Nations frame- 
work. His plans for world peace during and after World War II 
stressed economic and social betterment, the creation of a third 
world power balancing Russia and America, military preparedness, 
an international criminal law with machinery for punishment, 


a 
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assumption of leadership by the Great Powers in the world organi- 
zation, and a firm defence of Europe against Communism, the ide- 
ological substitute for war. 

Philosophically, General Smuts’ ideal for peace was based upon 
his belief in the principles of Holism as operative through mankind, 
and in the theory that Good is making ascertainable progress in 
overcoming Evil. By 1948, however, he was speaking of victory in 
the ideological warfare as imperative, the alternative being “en- 
slavement of the spirit even worse than the old physical slavery of 
the past”; and admitting that the forces of Evil and self-destruction 
are not perceptibly yielding to the forces of Good and “whole-making. ” 

General Smuts’ acclaim as a great speaker rests apparently on 
his character, his known achievements, the greatness of his ideals, 
his keen intellectuality, an elevated yet concise and direct style, and 
a quality of deep earnestness and personal conviction. 
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A STUDY OF THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS IN 
RURAL MISSOURI BEFORE THE CIVIL WAR 


(Publication No. 1674)* 


Elbert Russell Bowen, Ph.D. 
University of Missouri, 1950 


In contrast to the many studies of metropolitan theatres, this 
dissertation deals with theatrical activity in the rural areas of an 
entire state. In contrast to the many studies which consider chiefly 
the professional legitimate theatre, it examines all types of theat- 
rical entertainments: from amateur presentations of tableaux to 
professional productions of plays, from elocutionary readings to 
circuses and menageries, from magic exhibitions to negro minstrel 
shows. 

The voluminous files of newspapers of the period in the library 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri served as the chief source 
for materials. A second source were the records of German recre- 
ational societies in the possession of the Western Historical Manu- 
scripts Collection of the University of Missouri Library. To these 
were added local materials inspected on trips to several of the towns 
studied in the dissertation. Secondary sources were of value in 
determining the significance of numerous professional entertainers. 

In a study devoted to narrative description and interpretation 
rather than statistical compilation and analysis, the chapters deal 
with the following subjects: amusements and entertainments, cir- 
cuses and menageries, negro minstrels, professional legitimate 
theatre, English-speaking Thespians, and German theatrical groups. 
Appended to the dissertation are a chronological list of event, an 
alphabetical list of plays, and a group of long quotations of theatrical 
interest. Included in the thesis are photostates of newspaper adver- 
tisements and notices, photographs of theatres, and a map of the 
State showing the towns in which theatrical entertainments took 
place. 

Theatrical entertainments began in rural Missouri in 1832, with 
a Thespian performance in Columbia. Amateur activity reached a 
peak in the late fifties with outstanding groups performing in Boon- 
ville, where famous Thespian Hall - still standing - was erected by 
English-speaking amateurs, and in Washington, where Liberty Hall — 
also still in existence — was constructed by a Theaterverein. 
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Professional troupes toured the rural areas of the state intermit- 
tently from 1835 to 1860. Among the professionals were the Mc- 
Kenzie-Jefferson company, which performed in Missouri in 1839 
and 1840, and the youthful Laurence Barrett, who performed in 
Jefferson City in early 1857, shortly before he acted in Burton’s 
Chambers Street Theatre in New York. 

Amateurs and professionals appeared chiefly in the settled 
river counties of Missouri, but even there they faced small audi- 
ences and religious prejudice. They achieved little financial suc- 
cess. 

In contrast, the circuses and menageries, which toured in quan- 
tity from 1840 to 1861, apparently achieved considerable financial 
and artistic success. Organizations bearing the names Spalding and 
Rogers, Mabie, Raymond, and Stokes frequently travelled through 
the state on wagons or showboats. Outstanding performers, such as 
Van Amburgh, Levi J. North, Dan Rice, and Tony Pastor, entertained 
' rural Missourians. | 

In the ante-bellum period, when Missouri was strengthening 
itself as a state and was serving as the highway to the Far West, it 
was on a theatrical as well as a geographical frontier. The Civil 
War brought to an end rural Missouri’s first theatrical period. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S STAGECRAFT AS DENOTED BY THE 
DIALOGUE IN THE ORIGINAL PRINTINGS OF HIS TEXTS 


(Publication No. 1731)* 


Warren Dale Smith, Ph. D. 
University of Pennsylvania, 1948 


The dissertation in whole concerns those thousands of more or 
less extra-dramatic lines which the peculiar conditions of Shake- 
speare’s theatre must have obliged him to insert into the dialogue 
of his plays. An examination of the plays of the canon in their orig- 
inal printings (the pre-1623 quartos and the First Folio) unearthed 
five distinct stagecraft devices regularly employed by the dramatist: 
(1) entrance announcements, (2) localization lines, (3) references to 
time, (4) business directions, and (5) exit signals - each of which is 
treated in a separate chapter of the dissertation. Moreover, as 
thousands of illustrative quotations from the plays were recorded 
and classified, it gradually became more and more evident that each 
of these five conventions was really made necessary by some phys- 
ical aspect of Shakespeare’s public playhouse. 

Entrance announcements (“Here he comes,” “Look where he 
comes,” and the like) justify to the audience stage movements which 
are to be made by the stage occupants before the entrance of the 
newcomer is completed. Such justification seems to have been ne- 
cessitated by the great depth (twenty-nine feet) of the Globe platform 
Stage plus the extreme upstage position of the two main entrance- 
ways. The modern picture-frame stage appears shallow enough to 
the audience and the entranceways are far enough downstage to allow 
the occupant to seem, from the viewpoint of the audience, capable 
of detecting the approach of the newcomer out of the corner of his 
eye. But such an illusion would have been impossible on the deep 
platform stage of the Globe Theatre. Thus whenever Shakespeare’s 
stage occupants were to make a movement of some kind before the 
entrance of a newcomer, the dramatist was obliged to signal the 
audience that their attention had been drawn to the approach of the 
enterer by using a device like the entrance announcement, The en- 
trance announcement, then, was one effective method by which 
Shakespeare told his audience that the occupants of the stage were 
fully aware of the enterer’s approach, and that it was their aware- 
ness which precipitated their stage movement, 
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Shakespeare’s numerous localization lines evidently were mo- 
tivated by the bareness of the stage itself plus the unchanging ap- 
pearance of such fixtures as the tiring-house wall and the inner- 
Stage curtain. An examination of the localization lines in bulk 
proves that the dramatist was not primarily interested in establish- 
ing the specific locale of most of his scenes, as is sometimes as- 
sumed, but that he employed such dialogue solely to inform his 
audience of one of four specific facts they always needed to know: 


1. “Our bare platform stage now represents an exterior 
setting, despite the fact you are looking at actors who, standing 
on the same part of the stage, were indoors a scene or so ago.” 


2. “The inner stage is now supposed to be a cell (or cave), 
instead of the room it represented a short time ago.” 


3. “The front wall of our tiring house, to which my players 
are now paying attention, has become the walls of a city, instead 
of the outside of the house you saw a while back.” 


4. “The inner-stage curtain in this particular scene repre- 
sents the mouth of a cave, instead of the door of a house (or flap 
of a tent) it stood for in former scenes.” 


Though some of the more than 500 references to time in the 
plays do motivate action, the great majority serve one of two 
functions: (1) to establish darkness on the open-air, afternoon 
stage, or (2) to re-establish daylight on a stage which has been ef- 
fectively “darkened” previously. In doing so Shakespeare’s time 
Signals in his dialogue carry out the same purpose as modern 
stage lighting. Through the illustration of all the signals in whole 
scenes and in series of consecutive scenes it is revealed that the 
dramatist’s time references are closely analogous to the stage- 
lighting cues of a modern switchboard operator. Through the 
electric power of his brilliant dialogue Shakespeare achieved rhe- 
ostat control over his own “switchboard,” with the steady hand of 
consummate craftsmanship. 

Upon thorough examination, the nearly 3,000 lines in the plays 
which at first appear to be business directions to the players, 
prove to be actually descriptions of action for the benefit of those 
spectators around the three sides of the outer platform whose 
view (because of their position) is temporarily masked from action 
(or properties) by the intervening bodies of the players themselves. 

Finally, the more than 1,500 exit signals in Shakespeare’s 
dialogue seem, upon investigation of their possible functions, to 
represent the one stagecraft device employed for the sake of the 
actors rather than the audience, exit cues. The exit cue breaks 
down into three types: exit announcement, exit request (or command), 
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and exit couplet, the last evidently used as an actual cue only when 
delivered in soliloquy. For the existence of such cues, which are 
not present in the dialogue of modern plays, the evidence points to 
two chief reasons: (1) that the Shakespearean company played rep- 
ertory, and (2) that the Globe stage had no change of scenery. The 
modern actor, playing but one part in the same play over a period 
of time, can learn his exits easily enough. And a change in scenery 
(or in the arrangement of furniture) would prevent a modern actor 
from making a false exit by making him think of the grouping on 
stage as different from that of a former scene involving the same 
players in Similar positions, from which he had previously made a 
proper exit. 
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LIFE HISTORY, BEHAVIOR, AND POPULATIONS OF THE 
WESTERN CHIPMUNK, EUTAMIAS AMOENUS AFFINIS (ALLEN) 


(Publication No. 1574)* 


Harold Eugene Broadbooks, Ph.D. 
University of Michigan, 1950 















This study of the chipmunk, Eutamias amoenus affinis, is based 
on eleven months of field work carried out in the Cascade Mountains 
in Yakima County, Washington, during the summers of 1946 and 1947, 
The chipmunk was investigated because of its abundance and its 
diurnal nature. Through direct observation of its movements and 
general habits; live-trapping data and techniques were tested. I 
have compared the chipmunk with the golden mantled ground squir- 
rel (Citellus lateralis saturatus) because the two occur in the same 
habitat and have similar behavior patterns. 

I live-trapped on a plot consisting of 42.3 acres of yellow 
pine forest; the traps were spaced eighty-three feet apart in regu- 
lar grids. Home ranges then were plotted from the trapping data. 
After twelve captures in the case of females and twenty captures 
in the case of males the trap-revealed home ranges were considered 
to be complete. Animals with fewer captures were not used in 
computing home range sizes. 

The average size of home range for all females was 2.25 acres 
in 1946 and 2.36 in 1947; that of males was 3.80 in 1947. By calcu- 
lating areas and greatest diameters of seasonal ranges, I found 
that the period of greatest movement is in the summer, as con- 
trasted with the spring and fall. 

In order to test the validity of trap ranges, I marked six 
animals with dyes and follwed them about; then I plotted their 
movements against their trap-revealed home ranges. In only three 
out of twenty-four observations did a chipmunk travel outside of its 
trap-revealed range, so I concluded that the latter were valid. 

Direct observations and trapping records indicated that at 
least some breeding females defend a relatively small territory 
around their dens. 

I live-trapped a total of 577 chipmunks in the two years. The 
average number of animals, calculated by the border zone method 
now used by most workers, was 3.35 per acre in 1947, Figures 
derived from two other methods which do not require addition of a 
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border, one uSing areas and the other the number of captures in 
the ranges, agreed with the above method. 

The seasonal cycle of populations is characterized by low 
spring numbers, followed by a rise to a peak in July or August (the 
young are born in May and June, but are usually not captured until 
June and July) and a gradual decline to zero in the fall when hiber- 
nation begins. 

I concluded from results of experiments that chipmunks prob- 
ably have a homing instinct. They returned home from distances 
as great as one mile. 

The breeding cycle is as follows: copulation probably occurs 
in April, the young are born in late May and early June, first appear 
above ground in June, but do not breed until the following spring. 
There is only one litter per year. 

Two litters were raised in captivity. The young weighed an 
average of 2.64 grams at birth, their weight increased at the rate 
of 0.49 grams a day for three months, and the general appearance 
of an adult was attained in about six weeks. 

I excavated fourteen chipmunk dens. The average length of a 
burrow was 27 inches, there was only one entrance to each burrow, 
two dens had 10-inch branches and four had places for turning 
around, 

Favorite nest materials were grasses, pappi, lichens, cotton 
from my traps, and feathers. 

Winter stores consisted mostly of seeds of such plants as 
Carex, Collinsia, Phacelia, and Pseudotsuga taxifolia. 

I observed chipmunks eating the following foods most often: 
Achillea millefolium, Cirsium lanceolatum, Deschampsia elongata, 
Gilia gracilis, Penstemon, Phacelia heterophylla, Pinus ponderosa, 
Polygonum, and Basidiomycetous tubers. 

Most chipmunks are underground by the middle of November; 
during the winter they probably alternate between sleeping and 
feeding from their food stores. 

Weights of 60 grams or more usuSally indicated pregnancy. 
Adult, non-gravid females averaged about 50.0 grams, while adult 
males averaged 47.4 grams. Females had significantly greater 
weights than did males of comparable age. 

In 1946, twenty-three per cent of the chipmunks were para- 
sitized by the botfly, Cuterebra. Only about nine per cent were af- 
flicted in 1947. Other parasites were fleas, ticks, mites, lice, and 
tapeworms. 

Chipmunks utter a great variety of calls, ten of which I have 
described. 

The chipmunk, Eutamias amoenus affinis, and the golden 
mantled ground squirrel, Citellus lateralis saturatus, are very 
Similar in many ways — geographic boundaries of their ranges, 
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habitat, food, breeding habits, and size of home ranges. The main 
differences are that chipmunks are more active and also spend rel- 
atively more time in the trees than do the golden mantled ground 
squirrels. Also, ground squirrels store up fat for the winter, 
whereas chipmunks do not. 













STUDIES ON THE HISTOLOGY OF THE FEMALE 
REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM OF THE DOMESTIC PIG 


(Publication No. 1660)* 


James Arnold Green, Ph.D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 










A detailed study of the histology of the ovaries and uterine 
endometrium of normally cycling sows was carried out to form a 
framework for a study of the etiology of ovarian cysts. 

The study of the ovaries of normally cycling females yielded 
no evidence in favor of the theory that the germinal epithelium 
plays a role in the process of ovogenesis in mature sows. Evidence 
is presented that the granulosa cells of the Graafian follicle are 
derived from elements in the cortical stroma. The growth and 
development of the Graafian follicle is described in detail. 

A study of the development of the corpus luteum confirmed 
Corner’s earlier work on all points. It was also shown that mi- 
gration of connective tissue may aid in the formation of the con- 
nective tissue framework of the corpus. 

A description of the involution of the cyclic corpus luteum is 
presented. 

Atresia-of ovarian follicles is described in some detail. 

A detailed day by day account of the changes in the uterine 
endometrium of the sow throughout the estrual cycle is given. Also 
there are some notes on the most frequently encountered anomalies 
of the uterus of the sow. 

The study of ovarian cysts in slaughter houses revealed that 
such structures occur in 5 to 6 per cent of an unselected population 
of Sows. 

A study of the histology of such cysts showed that regardless 
of the size of the cyst or the number of cysts present in the ovary 
the histological pattern was the same. These cysts all showed evi- 
dences of luteinization and had a wall composed of luteal cells. 
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The luteal cell walls were of varying degrees of thickness. 

Cysts were artificially produced in pregnant sows by a single 
injection of equine gonadotrophin. The study of these cysts showed 
that they were histologically comparable to the naturally occurring 
cysts. This latter study threw some light on the genesis of the 
naturally occurring cysts and this is discussed. 

It was concluded that ovarian cysts in swine fall into two groups. 
The first group containing no more than two cysts per ovary and 
called here “single” cysts have no effect on fertility. The other 
group has more than two cysts per ovary and were called “multiple” 
cysts. This latter group has an adverse effect on fertility. The pos- 
sible mechanisms of the etiology of these two groups are discussed. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF HABITAT SELECTION 
BY THE DEERMOUSE, PEROMYSCUS MANICULATUS 


(Publication No. 1693)* 


Van Thomas Harris, Ph.D 
University of Michigan, 1950 








In nature, mice of the subspecies Peromyscus maniculatus 
bairdii are closely restricted to open-field habitats, while the sub- 
species P. m. gracilis lives most commonly in hardwood forests 
and to a lesser extent in brushy habitats. In order to ascertain the 
factors responsible for these habitat preferences, selection for 
artificial habitats by bairdii and gracilis was measured under con- 
trolled, experimental conditions. 

The artificial habitats presented to the two races of Peromyscus 
were tree trunks, artificial grass, or “jungle,” the latter composed 
of a latticework of sticks. Selection by individual mice between two 
of these artificial habitats was made possible in each of ten exper- 
iments by placing an artificial habitat in each of two compartments 
of a room. The habitat preference of each individual was measured 
for four consecutive nights by recording (1) the number of sunflower 
seeds eaten, (2) the amounts of water drunk, (3) the numbers of 
turns made in activity wheels, and (4) the total time spent by a mouse 
in each of the two artificial habitats. The data obtained from these 
measurements were treated statistically. 

In the experiments herein reported, bairdii is shown to select 
the artificial-grass habitat in preference to either the tree-trunk or 
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the “jungle” habitats. The differences in this preference were sig- 
nificant at the 5% or at the 1% level for 9 of 12 measurements in- 
volving 3 experiments. On the other hand, the tree-trunk habitat 
was selected by gracilis in those experiments in which that habitat 
was contrasted with the artificial-grass habitat. The differences 
in preference between these two artificial habitats were also sig- 
nificant at the 5% or at the 1% level for 9 of 12 measurements in- 


volving 3 experiments. 

Thus it appears that the selection of these two artificial habitats 
by the two races seems to be a selection for particular kinds of 
objects in the environment. These objects probably act as cues by 
which the mice recognize the environment most suitable to them. 

~ Selection for the artificial-grass habitat by bairdii and for the 
tree-trunk habitat by gracilis was successful in darkness both by 
normal mice and by mice from which the vibrissae had been re- 
moved. These results indicate that Peromyscus is independent 
both of sight and the tactile sense mediated through the vibrissae 
for its habitat selection. 

Laboratory-bred Peromyscus which had had no previous ex- 
perience either with natural habitats or with artificial habitats 
Simulating natural ones, nevertheless exhibited preferences for the 
types of habitat normally inhabited by their particular subspecies 
in nature. It may be concluded, therefore, that habitat selection by 
Peromyscus is basically genetic in nature. The trait of selection 
for the artificial-grass habitat is, to some extent, dominant in 
heredity over the trait of selection for the tree-trunk habitat. This 
is demonstrated by the preference, which was statistically signifi- 
cant in all 4 measurements of habitat selection, of Fy bairdii - 
gracilis hybrids for the artificial-grass habitat over the tree-trunk 


habitat. 
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LIFE CYCLE STUDIES OF PHYSALOPTERA HISPIDA n. sp. 
(NEMATODA: SPIRURATA) FROM THE COTTON RAT, 
SIGMODON HISPIDUS LITTORALIS CHAPMAN 


(Publication No. 1668)* 


Stewart Claude Schell, Ph. D. 
University of Illinois, 1950 














Physaloptera hispida is a new species of nematode parasite 
found in the stomach of cotton rats collected in the vicinity of Sar- 
asota, Florida. A complete life cycle has been established for this 
parasite with the German cockroach (Blatella germanica) serving 
as the intermediate host. An attempt was made to infect other 
arthropod hosts such as: Armadillum vulgare; Aphodius fimetarius; 
A. distinctus; A. femoralis; Parcoblatta pennsylvanica; Periplaneta 
americana; Geotrupes sp.; larvae of Tenebrio sp.; and larvae and 
adults of Tribolium sp., but the results were entirely negative. A 
high incidence of infection can be established in Blatella germanica. 

The parasite egg is embryonated when released by the female. 
After ingestion the eggs hatch in either the colon or the rectum of 
the cockroach. The larva immediately invades the epithelium of the 
colon and undergoes all of its development there, becoming enclosed 
in a cyst membrane by approximately the twentieth day. 

In the definitive host the parasite attains sexual maturity in 
73-102 days and continues to grow for a time after this period. The 
parasites feed in a compact group in the rat stomach with the lips 
deeply imbedded in the submucosa, The mucosa is destroyed in the 
feeding area and a chronic ulcer develops, which in sections exhibits 
a tremendous infiltration of polymorphonuclear leucocytes, a marked 
fibrosis, induration, rupture of the inner muscularis and hyperplasia 
of the mucosal epithelium. The external muscularis was never known 
to be penetrated. The ulcers may vary from 3.-10. mm. in diameter, 
depending upon the number of parasites and the duration of the in- 
fection. 

Cotton rats can be infected by ingestion of second stage 
larvae. In such infections a longer period of time is requirea 
for development of the parasite. Physaloptera hispida will de- 
velop experimentally in the albino laboratory rat and in the 
brown Norway rat (Rattus norvegicus). Negative results were 
obtained with Peromyscus sp. and with rice rats (oryzomys 
palustris). Superinfections were possible in cotton rats that had 
been given three spaced feedings of cysts containing infective 
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larvae. At autopsy, parasites of three distinct size groups were 


found. 
A comparative study was made of the larval development and 


encystment of Physaloptera hispida and P. turgida in Blatella 
germanica. The development of both species was found to be iden- 
tical. The parasites cause a definite host tissue response in the 
German cockroach. Invasion of the colon epithelium by the larva 
causes mechanical injury to the epithelial cells. At 7-8 days some 
of the nuclei adjacent to the parasite show signs of hypertrophy. 
At 14-18 days there is evidence of an accumulation and infiltration 
of insect haemocytes through the muscle layer of the colon. These 
haemocytes are distributed around the parasite larva, the hyper- 
trophied nuclei and their cytoplasm. They flatten against this mass 
and form a syncytium. Eventually the nuclei are lost resulting in 
an enucleate connective tissue cyst membrane. The larva under- 
goes approximately two-thirds of its development within the cyst 
membrane and increases greatly in size during this period. The 
hypertrophied nuclei and cytoplasm are no longer present by the 
time the third stage larva has attained full development. The larva 
may possibly utilize this material as a source of nutriment. 
Occasionally pigmented cysts were found. Such cysts have a 
yellowish-brown color and contain either dead or dying larvae. In 
arthropods such as Periplaneta americana and Tribolium sp., in 




















which the parasite will not develop, pigmented cysts were the only 
ones ever found. In Blatella germanica pigmented cysts were 
occasionally encountered. In some instances such cysts were 
present in the same host along side of normal cysts. This does 

not seem to be a defense reaction, but rather a.reaction that occurs 


in connection with unhealthy or dead larvae. 
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THE DIALECTS OF ANCIENT GAUL 
(Monograph) Part II 


(Publication No. 1733)* 
Joshua Whatmough, M.A. 
University of Cambridge, England, 1926 


Whatmough, Joshua (1897- ) 


The Dialects of Ancient Gaul (continued, see Microfilm Ab- 
stracts vol. 10, No. 1, 1950, pp. 141-142) 

















The contents of this second part (pp. 237-480) are as follows: 
III AQVITANIA Pages 
Introduction 237-242 


1. Nouempopulana: Aquitania between the 


Pyrenees and the Garonne (except Bordeaux) 243 
Note xvii Iberian Inscriptions of Aubagnan 244-245 
84-87 Local, Ethnic, Divine and Personal Names 246-269 








2. Aquitania north of the Garonne 
(including Bordeaux) 


A. Aquitania Prima 
Graffito of Montans 270 





88 
Remark: On Names recorded on Terra Sigillata 271-273 
89 Potters’ Names at Montans 273-274 
La Graufesenque 274-291 




















90-131 (with Note xviii) Graffiti of La 
Graufesenque 292-319 
132 Potters’ Names at La Graufesenque 320-323 


Note xix auot and uritu 324 
133, 134 Graffito and Potters’ Names of Banassac 329 
Miscellaneous Graffiti 326-328 
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1949. 130 pp., No. 1421 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


The reaction of beta-benzilmonoxime with potassium cyanide containing 
carbon 13. Robert F. Forker, Ph.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949, 34 pp., 


No. 1422 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 
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I. Intramolecular rearrangements of organosilicon compounds, II. Beta- 
oxygenated organosilicon compounds, Jack R. Gold, Ph.D. Penn, State 
Coll., 1949. 171 pp., No. 1423 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


I. Organosilicon carboxylic acids, II. Silmethylenes. III. Chloroalkyl- 
silanes. Gershon M. Goldberg, Ph.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 143 pp., 
No. 1424 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


I. Beta Alkoxy esters. IJ. Synthesis of 7-chloro-4-hydroxyquinoline. 
Frederick W.Gray, Ph.D. Penn, State Coll., 1949. 40 pp., No. 1425 
(P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


Further study of the fluorocarbons and their synthesis. Walter J. Har- 
land, Ph. D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 79 pp., No. 1426 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


I. The acylation of olefins with acid anhydrides, II. The hydrolysis of 
thrialkylethylene dibromides. III. The synthesis of 1,2-pentadiene. 

John A. Krimmel, Ph.D. Penn, State Coll., 1949. 163 pp., No. 1427 (P.S. 
1949, Vol. XII) 


I. Functional groups linked to a carbon gamma to silicon, II. Indenyl- 
silicon: and indanylsilicon compounds, HI. Organoflurorsilanes. Nelson 
S. Marans, Ph.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 200 pp., No. 1429 (P.S. 1949, 
Vol. XII) — 


I, The synthesis and properties of high molecular weight hydrocarbons 
containing the naphthyl, tetralyl, or decalyl ring systems. I. The ester- 
ification of organic acids with ethyl sulphate. Robert L. McLaughlin, 

Ph. D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 251 pp., No. 1428 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


Rearrangements of bromoketones. James A. Moore, Ph.D. Penn. State 
Coll.“1949. 74 pp., No. 1430 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


The reaction of 1-amino-3-methyl-3-nitrobutane with nitrous acid. 
Joseph W. Nemec, Ph.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 74 pp., No. 1431 (P.S. 
1949, Vol. XII) 


Studies of the isomeric alpha chloro ketones of 3-heptanone. John D. 
Newkirk, Ph. D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 68 pp., No. 1432 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


The silicon-hydrogen bond. A new synthesis of organosilicon compounds. 
Edward W. Pietrusza, Ph.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 113 pp., No. 1433 
(P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


The formation, separation, and identification of 2,4-dinitrophenylhydra- 
zones, Thomas L. Reissmann, Ph.D. Penn, State Coll., 1949. 111 pp. 
No. 1434 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


The cleavage of 2,2',4,4'-tetrahydroxybenzil with alkali. Phelps Trix, 
Ph.D. Penn, State Coll., 1949. 48 pp., No. 1435 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


I, A study of cyclopentyl derivatives of 2,4-dimethylcyclopentanone. II. 
Geometrical isomerization of polyalkylcyclopentanes, III. Some dehydra- 
tion and isomerization studies. IV. Miscellaneous. Charles L. P. 

Vaughan, Ph.D. Penn, State Coll., 1949. 197 pp., No. 1436 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 
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CHEMISTRY 


A kinetic and equilibrium study of Xylene rearrangements. Raymond T. 
Vaughn, Ph.D. U. of Mo., 1948. 100 pp., No. 1570 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 


A study of artifical perspiration applied by different methods to rayon 
fabrics. Mary Virginia Jones, Ph. D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 648 pp., 
No. 1437 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY 


The effect of some alkalies and stabilizing salts on the acidity and vis- 
cosity of ice cream mixes when certain stabilizers are used. William F. 
Collins, Ph. D. Penn, State Coll., 1949. 165 pp., No. 1438 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


The simultaneous determination of lactose and sucrose in dairy products 
by a picric acid reduction technique. Norman A, Perry, Ph.D. Penn. 
State Coll., 1949. 69 pp., No. 1439 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


ECONOMICS 


A study of the recession of 1937. Douglas A. Hayes, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 
1950. 256 pp., No. 1513 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The economics of risk in the marketing of Soybeans and Soybean products. 
Thomas Applegate Hieronymus, Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 266 pp., No. 1548 


(M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The rise of an iron community: an economic history of Lebanon County, 
Pennsylvania from 1740-1865, Frederic K. Miller, Ph.D. U. of Penn., 


1948, 260 pp., No. 1540 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


EDUCATION 


A method to determine a science teacher’s philosophy of education. 
(Field Study No. 1) Ahmed A. Abbas, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 
134 pp., No. 1591 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


The relation between achievement of educational objectives and achieve- 
ment in science. (Field Study No. 2) Ahmed A. Abbas, Ed.D. Colo. State 
Coll. of Ed., 1949. 120 pp., No. 1592 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


The development of Pennsylvania state teachers colleges as institutions 
of higher education (1927-1948). Harvey A. Andruss, Ed. D. Penn, State 
Coll., 1949. 201 pp., No. 1440 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


Age changes in measures of eye-movements in silent reading. Francis 
A. Ballantine, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 131 pp., No. 1502 (M.A. 1950, 


Vol. X, No. 1) 
A comparison of teachers’ marks with an actual battery of aptitude test 


percentile scores. (Field Study No. 1) Howard L. Blanchard, Ed.D. 
Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 124 pp., No. 1593 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 
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EDUCATION 


A personal guide for women students in elementary education. Marga- 
retta M. Bone, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 230 pp. No. 1567 (M.A. 1950, Vol. 
X, No. 1) 


The relative effectiveness of incidental guidance and a program of 
intensified educational and vocational guidance on the adjustment and 
vocational success of a class of Flint, Michigan, high school students 
five years after the graduation of the class. Elden L. Brigham, Ph. D- 
U. of Mich., 1950. 252 pp., No. 1504 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The state and nonpublic schools. Elizabeth Brennock Carey, Ph.D. N.Y.U., 
1949. 336 pp., No. 1528 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


A local survey of high school youth. (Field Study No. 1) Denton L. Cook, 
Ed. D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 264 pp., No. 1594 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A study of the Lanham Act school program in school district number 1, 
Milwaukie, Oregon. (Field Study No. 1) Thomas A. Cottingham, Ed.D. 
Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 156 pp., No. 1595 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


An analysis of the errors made in the transcription of shorthand. (Field 
Study No. 1) Audrey V. Dempsey, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 
174 pp., No. 1596 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


The effect of voice quality on communicativeness, Charles F. Diehl, 
Ph. D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 78 pp., No. 1441 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


A proposed program for the development of educational leadership in the 
public secondary schools of Hawaii. Cecil K. Dotts, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 
279 pp., No. 1486 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


An evaluation of the changes in certain social beliefs, social values, and 
thinktng skills effected in college students by a social studies course 
based on the problems-approach method of teaching. George Leonard 
Fersh, Ph.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 184 pp., No. 1529 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Analysis and evaluation of the distribution of marks in the Colorado 
State College of Education Graduate School, 1943-1948. (Field Study No. 
1) Eugene D. Fitzpatrick, Ed. D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 122 pp., 
No. 1597 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


The statistics needed by the classroom teacher. (Field Study No. 2) 
Eugene D, Fitzpatrick, Ed. D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 94 pp., No. 


1598. (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


The recreational reading program in DistrietIV of west Texas. (Field 
Study No. 1) Martha Green, Ed. D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 155 pp., 
No. 1599 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


The effect of a diagnostic and remedial drill system in arithmetic com- 
putation at the junior high school level on computational ability, accuracy, 
and self-reliance in arithmetical situations. Harold T. Griffith, Ed. D. 
Penn. State Coll,, 1949. 247 pp., No. 1442 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


The urbanization of contemporary society. Urbane O. Hennen, Ed.D. 
N.Y.U., 1949. 227 pp., No. 1489 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 
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EDUCATION 
A critical study of certain criteria for selecting curriculum content. | 
Vynce Albert Hines, Ed.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 296 pp., No. 1549 (M.A. 1950, 
Vol. X, No. 1) 

A study of hidden tuition costs in selected Illinois high schools. Martin 
Curtis Howd, Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 249 pp., No. 1550 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, 
No. 1) 


A syllabus for student-teaching in art. Elizabeth Adams Hurwitz, Ed.D. 
N.Y.U., 1949. 330 pp., No. 1531 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) | 


The junior high school counselor: a survey of factors which may be hin- 
dering the success of the junior high school guidance program with spe- 
cial emphasis upon counseling services. (Field Study No. 1) Henry A. 
Jahnke, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 108 pp., No. 1601 (C.S. 1949, 


Vol. XI) 
A procedure for determining a terminal curriculum in agriculture for 


Eastern Oregon College of Education. (Field Study No. 1) Lyle H. John- 
son, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 97 pp., No. 1600 (C.S. 1949, 


Vol. XI) 
Flint’s fiscal capacity to support secondary and advanced education. 
Franklin K. Killian, Ed.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 199 pp., No. 1517 (M.A. 
1950, Vol. X, No. 1) } 
/ 
Trends in janitor-engineer personnel and practice in public schools. 
(Field Study No. 1) Lloyd H. King, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 
171 pp., No. 1602 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


The effectiveness of scouting in city areas of high delinquency. Leroy L. ) 
Kohler, Ph.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 302 pp., No. 1492 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


National school broadcasts of the Canadian broadcasting corporation. 
Walter Kingson Krulevitch, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 366 pp., No. 1568 (M.A. 


1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


A determination of content for the course in general psychology ata 
teacher education institution. (Field Study No. 2) Arno H. Luker, Ed. D. 


Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 213 pp., No. 1603 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


Predicting collegiate survival from pre-admission data. Gordon Lundy 
Macdonald, Ph.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 177 pp., No. 1532 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, 
No. 1) 


The development of religious quality in experience. Ward Ellis Madden, 
Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 282 pp., No. 1493 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


A comparison of two dimensional and three dimensional representation of 
items in a spatial relations test. (Field Study No. 1) Merritt E. Melberg, 
Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 80 pp., No. 1604 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


An evaluation of the public school program in Roanoke Rapids, North 
Carolina. Issac Epps Ready, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 200 pp., No. 1534, 


(M.A, 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 
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EDUCATION 


A comparison of activity preferences of children at the intermediate 
grade levels. S. Donald Melville, Ph.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 188 pp., 
No. 1443 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) - 


An experimental study in vocabulary growth in an elementary psychology 
class. (Field Study No. 1) Glenn E. Milligan, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of 


Ed., 1949. 150 pp., No. 1605 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A study of library facilities, organization, administration, and service, 
during the term of 1941-42 in 289 secondary school libraries in Pennsyl- 
vania where certificated librarians were employed: a survey directed 
toward the formation of recommended procedures for secondary school 
library efficiency. Maud Minster, Ed.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 198 pp., 


No. 1444 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


The development of area vocational school programs in New York state. 
Nelson Jacob Murbach, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 325 pp., No. 1533 (M.A. 1950, 


Vol. X, No. 1) 


An evaluation according to generally accepted modern educational theory 
of the methods used in Selected elementary schools of reporting pupil 
progress to parents and guardians. Clarence R. Mutchler, Ed.D. Penn. 
State Coll., 1949. 71 pp., No. 1445 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


The organization and introduction of a program of educational guidance at 
the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. (Field Study 
No. 1) William T. Padfield, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 157 pp., 


No. 1606 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


Community councils and school relations in small cities: Practices and 
attitudes and their implications for coordination of services. (Field Study 
No. 1)*Walter Glenn Patterson, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 

413 pp., No. 1607 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A comparison of the requirements and practices governing the awarding 
of the degree at Colorado State College of Education with those of other 

institutions. (Field Study No. 1) Paul C. Regan, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. 
of Ed., 1949. 177 pp., No. 1608 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


An analytical survey of training facilities for public school custodians. 
(Field Study No. 2) John David Rice, Ed.D. Colo, State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 


160 pp., No. 1609 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A check list for elementary school buildings. (Field Study No. 2) Oscar 
M. Roane, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 95 pp., No. 1610 (C.S. 


1949, Vol. XI 


Success of college freshmen in community class centers and in regular 
residential colleges. John F. Taylor, Ph.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 84 


pp., No. 1446 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


A follow-up study of former graduate students of the college of education, 
University of Illinois. Donald Martin Sharpe, Ed.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 434 


pp., No. 1559 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 
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A technique in appraising the recreational objectives of the school. Don 
Frederick Thomann, Ed.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 326 pp., No. 1560 (M.A. 1950, | 
Vol. X, No. 1) | 


Analysis of the teaching content found in ensemble music written for 
brass wind instruments. (Field Study No. 1) Merton B. Utgaard, Ed.D. 
Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 218 pp., No. 1611 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A manual for camp counselors. Maryhelen Vannier, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1950. 
395 pp., No. 1536 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The teaching of sex education in the elementary school. (Field Study No. 
2) Lloyd S. VanWinkle, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 1949. 156 pp., No. 


1612 (C.S. 1945, Vol. XI) 


The establishment of a functional guidance program in the rural Negro | 
high schools of eastern North Carolina. W. H. Watson, Ed.D. N.Y.U., 


1949. 186 pp., No. 1498 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The needs and problems of Girard College Graduates. James D, White, 
Ph.D. U. of Penn., 1949. 128 pp., No. 1539 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The fraternity-sorority question at the University of Houston. (Field 
Study No. 1) James Edward Williamson, Ed.D. Colo. State Coll. of Ed., 
1949. 144 pp., No. 1613 (C.S. 1949, Vol. XI) 


A study of teacher awareness of listening as a factor in elementary edu- 
cation. Miriam E, Wilt, Ed.D. Penn, State Coll., 1949. 179 pp., No. 1447 
(P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 
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EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY , 


Facilitating learning through emphasis on meeting children’s basic emo- 
tional needs: An in-service training program. Anna Porter Burrell, 
Ph.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 707 pp., No. 1485 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


An exploratory study of the effects of an in-service education program 
on children with symptoms of psychosomatic illness. Robert S. Fleming, 
Ed.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 459 pp., No. 1487 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The relationship between interest level and the discrepancy between 
scholastic appitude and academic achievement, Curtis B. Merritt, Ph.D. 
U. of Mich., 1950. 129 pp., No. 1520 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


A study of clothing and appearance problems in relation to some aspects 
of personality and some cultural patterns in a group of college freshman 
girls. Dorothy L. Stepat, Ph.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 181 pp., No. 1497 (M.A. 


1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


On the directional patterns of linear distributions of sound sources, Felix 
du Breuil, Ph.D. Penn, State Coll., 1949. 84 pp., No. 1448 (P.S. 1949, 


Vol. XII) 
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| Some studies of electrical oscillations in a Mercury Vapor Gas discharge 
: at low pressure. John Harold Bryant, Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 70 pp., No. 
| 1546 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Experimental determination of strains and stresses throughout reinforced 
concrete beams under short time loading. Ala Eldin Fatin, Sc.D. U. of 
Mich., 1950. 378 pp., No. 1510 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


A study of certain ferromagnetic alloys in the systems Copper-Manganese- 
Indium and Copper-Manganese-Gallium. Frederick Arthur Hames, Ph.D. 
U. of Mo., 1948. 77 pp., No. 1538 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Resonant cavity studies of a wide range tunable Klystron. Han Chuan Hu, 
Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 266 pp., No. 1551 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


The input impedance of a rectangular aperture antenna, Cleve Crumby 
Nash, Jr., Ph.D. U. of I1l., 1949. 55 pp., No. 1556 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Recrystallization and coalescence of cold-rolled nickel. Glen William 
Wensch, Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 146 pp., No. 1563 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 





ENGINEERING MECHANICS 


Transverse vibration of beams. Robert L. Hess, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 
67 pp., No. 1514 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Natural modes of vibration of twisted unsymmetrical cantilever beams 
including centrifugal force effects. Stanley Irwin Weiss, Ph.D. U. of I11., 
1949. 80 pp., No. 1562 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 





FUEL TECHNOLOGY 


Kinetics of the carbon oxygen reaction at high temperatures. Robert J. 
Day, Ph.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 199 pp., No. 1449 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


The effect of vacuum operation on the efficiency of packed fractionating 
columns. Robert T. Struck, Ph.D. Penn State Coll., 1949. 241 pp., No. 
1614. (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


GEOLOGY 


Geology of the southwest quarter of the Jackson Quandrangle, Wyoming. 
Ruth Frances Bastanchury Boeckerman, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 175 pp., 
No. 1503 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Middle Devonian sandstones of the Michigan basin. Richard L, Enyert, 
Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 104 pp., No. 1509 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 
HISTORY 


The attitude of Kansas toward reconstruction of the South. Martha Belle 
Caldwell, Ph.D. U. of Kansas, 1933. 134 pp., No. 1543 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, 
No. 1) 
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HISTORY 


Westerners at home: Comments of French and British travelers on life 
in the West 1800-1840. Frederick Alexander Palmer, Ph.D. U. of IIl., 
1949. 278 pp., No. 1557 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Bismarck’s Mediterranean policy 1870-1890. Robert William Rhoads, 
Ph.D. U. of Penn., 1949. 302 pp., No. 1542 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


An analysis of the success of qualities that should be emphasized in the 
training of candidates to become competent teachers of industrial arts. 
Joseph W. Giachino, Ed.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 222 pp., No. 1615 
(P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) | 


A.study of selection and guidance procedures for students in the program 
of industrial arts teacher education at the state teachers college, Cheyney, 
Pennsylvania. Rufus C. Johnson, Jr., Ed.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 169 
pp., No. 1616 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


LANGUAGE 


The dialects of ancient Gaul. Joshua Whatmough, M.A. Monograph. 
University of Cambridge, England, 1926. 238 pp., No. 1571 (M.A. 1950, 
Vol. X, No. 1) 


LITERATURE 


Ethical judgments in the criticism of Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, 
and Yvor Winters. A. Keith F. McKean, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 246 pp., 


No. 1518 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) . 


LITERATURE, AMERICAN 


James Kirke Paulding, a study in literary nationalism. James Holman 
Robertson, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 436 pp., No. 1523 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, 


No. 1) 


LITERATURE, ENGLISH 


An edition of Richard Edwardes’ Damon and Pithias (1571 printing). James 
Louis Jackson, Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 456 pp., No. 1553 (M.A. 1950, Vol. 


X, No. 1) 


Elements of sentimentalism in English tragedy, 1680-1704. Lewis Mal- 
colm Magill, Jr., Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 278 pp., No. 1554 (M.A, 1950, 


Vol. X, No. 1) 


Richard Holt Hutton: A biographical and critical study. Glyn Nicholas 
Thomas, Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949. 406 pp., No. 1561 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 
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MATHEMATICS 





Studies of one-parameter subgroups of certain topological and matrix 
groups. Majorie Lee Brown, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 50 pp., No. 1506 
(M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Algebras with radical: An investigation of the class QF 1-3. Felice H. 
Davidson, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 51 pp., No. 1508 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, 
No. 1) 


The space of bounded maps into a banach space. Meyer Jerison, Ph. D. 
i U. of Mich., 1950. 48 pp., No. 1516 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 


Generalized fourier expansions. Ward C. Sangren, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 
1950. 90 pp., No. 1524 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 
METALLURGY 


The effect of prestrain on flow and fracture behavior of a low carbon 
steel. Frank Garofalo, Ph.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 157 pp., No. 1617 
(P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 





Application of the techniques of metallography, x-ray diffraction, electron 
diffraction and electron microscopy to the study of temper brittleness in 
alloy steels. Samuel B. Maloof, Ph.D. Penn. State Coll., 1949. 133 pp., 
No. 1618 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


METEOROLOGY 


The effects of weather upon the consumption of electrical power on the 
campus of the Pennsylvania state college. Frank B. Stephens, Ph.D. 
Penn. State Coll., 1949. 134 pp., No. 1619 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


MUSIC 


Theoretical introductions in American tune-books to 1800. Allen Perdue 
Britton, Ph.D. U. of Mich., 1950. 697 pp., No. 1505 (M.A. 1950, Vol. X, 
No. 1) 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


An analysis of certain criteria of musicianship, as recommended by the 
teacher training curriculum committee of the music educators national 
conference, on the basis of the training and experience of Pennsylvania 
school music teachers. Gerald H. Woerner, Ed.D. Penn. State Coll., 
1949. 498 pp., No. 1620 (P.S. 1949, Vol. XII) 


PHILOSOPHY 


Institutional Theories of Law: Hauriou and Jordan, Thomas Morris 
Haynes, Ph.D. U. of Ill., 1949..234 pp., No. 1547 (M.A. 1950,-Vol. X, No. 1) 









PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The relationship between bilateral contour asymmetry in standing and 
walking. Laura J. Huelster, Ph.D. N.Y.U., 1949. 266 pp., No. 1490 (M.A. 
1950, Vol. X, No. 1) 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


A validation of cardiovascular tests by cardiac output measurements. 
Paul Alfred Hunsicker, PhD. U. of Ill., 1949. 86 pp., No. 1552 (M.A. 1950, 


Vol. X, No. 1) 
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